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WHAT CONTRIBUTION 
CAN PHILOSOPHY MAKE 
TO WORLD UNDERSTANDING? 


NTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES OF PHILOSOPHY have 

been held with regular frequency since 1900, except when inter- 
rupted by the two great wars. In contrast, Inter-American Congresses 
of Philosophy have only recently been established and may be said to 
have been war-born. Plans for the first Inter-American Congress were 
all but complete when the attack upon Pearl Harbor and our entrance 
into the war unexpectedly canceled, for the time being, all plans for 
holding the Congress in this country and postponed its actual con- 
vocation by five years. In the meantime, the first Inter-American Con- 
gress of Philosophy was actually held, with admirable gallantry, in 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, in the very midst of the war, in September, 
1944. It would be a mistake to suppose that Inter-American Con- 
gresses were thought of and planned, simply because any more com- 
prehensive International Congresses were out of the question during 
the war. There were many factors that led to the idea of convoking a 
Congress that would bring together philosophers of the two Americas. 
The “good neighbor” policy, which the American Philosophical As- 
sociation approved of heartily, contributed its share in influencing the 
Association to consider the possibility of convening such a Congress. 
But even the beneficent influence of this policy was not the sufficient 
reason for its eventual proposal, nor for the enthusiastic response it at 
once received when proposed. Deeper than all these considerations was 
the realization — perhaps more deeply felt in Ibero-America than in 
North America — that a new and heavy cultural responsibility had 
~ + Presidential address delivered before the Second Inter-American Congress 
of Philosophy and the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of 


the American Philosophical Association at Columbia University, New York, 
N. Y., December 30, 1047. 
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devolved upon the Americas, in the face of the enormous destructive- 
ness of the war in Europe and the complete engulfment of Europe in 
a life and death struggle that left scarcely any margin for cultural 
concerns. 

It was the fall of France, more than any other single factor, that con- 
stituted, in Ibero-America, a clear call to a new duty. North American 
culture, in contrast, lacking Ibero-America’s more intimate contact 
with France, was more affected by what was happening in Britain. 
Both Americas, however, were becoming aware that whether they 
wished it or not, the heavy responsibilities of both political and cul- 
tural leadership were being thrust upon them. Out of this situation, 
new for our hemisphere whose countries began their history as col- 
onies of European mother-countries, there grows the necessity of a 
continuous common consultation and common action between the two 
Americas. 

Unfortunately, until quite recently the two Americas were almost 
completely unaware of each other culturally. Geographic proximity, 
and a common colonial tradition, combined with a somewhat parallel 
history of breaking away from mother countries, had provided sporadic 
political contacts and mutual involvements. In more recent times eco- 
nomic relations were multiplying rapidly, not always redounding to 
closer friendly ties. But culturally, Ibero-America and North America 
were, up to World War II, much closer to Europe than to each other. 
When, in 1943, I was privileged to be the first emissary of the North 
American Philosophical Association to Ibero-America, I was amazed 
to discover how little we knew of each other. A Spanish-American 
scholar has poignantly given expression to this fact in stating “Vivi- 
mos aislados y no hay peor enemigo de la cultura que el aislamiento” 
(“We are living in isolation from each other, and there is no greater 
enemy of culture than isolation”). 

Mutual discovery of each other, for the purpose of closer co- 
operation, is the aim and intent of this Congress. We must discover 
each other, for we have common work to do. Significantly enough, the 
most used Spanish idiom, as determined by scientific methods by our 
best analyst of the Spanish language, is tenemos que trabajar. We have 
work to do. And there is much work we must do together. 

The common work we philosophers in the two Americas, along with 
philosophers the world over, have to do is to discover what contribu- 
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tion our common love, philosophy, can make toward what UNESCO’s 
preamble calls “peace through understanding.” It is both gratifying 
and sobering to note that increasingly high expectations are directed 
toward philosophy at home and abroad. Recently the Rockefeller 
Foundation through a generous grant made possible the work of 
inquiry of a commission of our Association charged with the study of 
what role philosophy can play in the life and education of the United 
States and of the world. It was almost touching to see what hopes 
were expressed for philosophy by persons participating in the com- 
mission’s regional conferences if philosophy only ceased speaking to 
itself and addressed itself in language more generally intelligible to the 
great problems of men. The United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization has from the beginning expected much of 
philosophy —in harmony with its conviction expressed in the justly 
celebrated phrase of its preamble, which, translated into the many 
languages of the world, is singing its way into the hearts of men. I am 
referring to the eloquent words, the joint conception of a British 
statesman and an American poet— Clement Atlee and Archibald 
MacLeish, which, as is well known, state: “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed.” 

In its second annual conference in Mexico City just concluded, 
philosophers were once more charged with the responsibility of work- 
ing in harmony with scholarly and scientific men of good will in all 
branches of learning, the humanities, the social and natural sciences, to 
prepare the mind of the world for world understanding and world 
co-operation. It is true, of course, that UNESCO may propose, and 
governments or the Security Council of the United States may dis- 
pose, contrary to the recommendations of philosophers, scholars, and 
scientists. It is likewise true that while wars are not natural cata- 
clysms, like earthquakes and tidal waves, and are indeed conceived 
and made by man, the underlying reasons for conflict are not always 
philosophical in essence. Nevertheless, probably never before in the 
history of the world has so great and widespread expectation and chal- 
lenge confronted philosophers throughout the world. 


With this new opportunity for world-wide co-operation placed be- 
fore us, we might indeed experience some trepidation. Co-operation is 
not what philosophers are distinguished for, even in any given coun- 
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try, to say nothing of the new need of co-operating on a world-wide 
scale. When co-operative volumes are attempted by philosophers, the 
discerning reader can soon detect that agreement is most impressive 
at the point of attack of a common enemy whose presence would seem 
a necessity for common action, for as soon as it is believed that the 
enemy is effectively disposed of, or sometimes even earlier, important 
divergencies appear in more or less decorous disguise. One can then 
discern a pattern of possible classification into right- and left-wing 
pragmatists, right- and left-wing realists, idealists, and naturalists, as 
the case might be, each philosopher constituting — to adopt Professor 
Montague’s modest phrase — “a new feather, if not a new wing, in 
the common enterprise.”* Perhaps it will be recalled that when Wil- 
liam James, who was not present when on November 2, 1901, twelve 
instructors and professors of philosophy met at a luncheon in the 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York, to form a philosophical association, 
was asked by the first secretary, Professor H. N. Gardiner, to become 
a member, he replied at first: “I don’t foresee much good from a 
Philosophical Society. Philosophical discussion proper only succeeds 
between intimates who have learned how to converse by months of 
weary trials and failures. The philosopher is a lone beast dwelling in 
his individual burrow. — Count me out!’”’? He subsequently became 
one of the Association’s first presidents in 1906, demonstrating there- 
by that on second thoughts philosophers can overcome their initial 
reluctance to cease going their own way. Suffice it to say that when 
the world seems readier than ever to listen to whatever word of help 
or healing philosophy has to offer, it behooves all philosophers with 
any sense of responsibility to consider what contribution can cor- 
porately as well as individually be made to the world’s needs, even if 
it means overcoming a traditional reluctance to work in larger groups. 

A very serious initial difficulty in providing for co-operation among 
philosophers on a broad front resides in the very nature of philosophy 
itself. There is first and foremost the difficulty of defining philosophy 
at all. There is hardly any other learned profession which is so easily 


2“T wish I could think of the theory just stated which was my own solution 
of the epistemological problem as the ‘Right Wing of New Realism’; but, alas, 
it takes more than one feather to make a wing” (William Pepperell Montague, 
“The Story of American Realism,” in Philosophy, XII, no. 46, 16). 

* The Letters of William James, ed. by his son, Henry James (Boston, Mass.), 
IT, 164. 
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and pervasively embarrassed when asked to define the nature of its 
occupation. Philosophy is of course not alone in this perplexity. Poetry 
and art in general are as badly off. There are perhaps as many defini- 
tions of poetry as there are of philosophy. Carl Sandburg, I believe, 
once collected over a hundred. But have we not envied scientists, 
whose difficulty of defining their subject matter seems limited to mak- 
ing distinctions clear at the edges of their respective domains? One 
can, of course, exaggerate the difficulty or even the importance of de- 
fining philosophy. Those of us who devote our lives to philosophy can 
identify it easily enough, even though we cannot define it to our own 
complete satisfaction or make its enterprise clear to those who feel they 
lack the time to listen to what philosophy really has to say. 


A second and more serious difficulty in philosophy’s attempting to 
meet the request of UNESCO that it “engage upon a world philoso- 
phy, a unified and unifying background of thought for the modern 
world,”* is the fact that philosophy in its full meaning is so intimate 
an undertaking that its expression seems to be as personal as a work 
of art. Platonism, Aristotelianism, the philosophy of Descartes, Pascal, 
Leibniz, and Spinoza, or Bergson, Whitehead, and John Dewey, to 
mention but a few names in the great roll call of historical masters of 
philosophy — does not their work in every case bear their peculiar 
cachet ? It is interesting once again to make a comparison with science 
in order to focus attention upon this more personal characteristic of 
philosophy. On our program we have given an important place to a 
consideration of the general characteristics of Ibero-American and 
North American philosophy. We raised the question, following a 
popular trend in recent Ibero-American discussions: Is there an Ibero- 
American — is there a North American philosophy? Whatever the 
propriety of the titles, could similar questions conceivably even have 
been proposed for a Congress of Science? It is true that even if the 
questions expressed in the titles were answered in the affirmative, no 
one would contend that Ibero-American philosophy had validity for 
Ibero-Americans only, or that North American philosophy was re- 
stricted for North American use. When the question is raised, the real 
issue is not the restriction of a particular philosophy to regional uses, 


‘Julian Huxley, UNESCO, Its Purpose and Its Philosophy (Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, 1946). 
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but rather whether we have come of age after centuries of European 
tutelage. Have we become philosophically mature enough to initiate 
ourselves a philosophical tradition? Can we do more than simply 
appropriate the history of philosophy ? Can we also help make it? Are 
we learners only, or also discoverers and teachers of new philosophical 
insights, hitherto neglected and unnoticed? Since truth, of whatever 
nature, has to be discovered by individuals, science, too, has of course 
discoveries that bear the names of men like Kepler, Galileo, Dalton, 
Darwin, Faraday, and Maxwell. But even when full allowance is 
made for this similiarity between science and philosophy, one is 
haunted by the fact that there is a peculiar continuing meaningfulness 
in British empiricism, and Continental rationalism, which seems to go 
beyond the mere reference to its originators. 

Then one recalls, rather wistfully, that in spite of “iron curtains,” 
there have been in Russia since the war a considerable number of con- 
ferences and congresses of scientists: astronomers, biologists, and 
medical men, but, so far as yet, no Congress of Philosophy. Science 
without a doubt seems far more easily sharable, much less colored by 
local factors than philosophy. On the other hand, science seems to 
commit a person much less deeply than philosophy. Is it not because 
philosophy, as William James said, “involves man’s heart as well as 
his head”? Philosophy, we all know, deals with values. It is a little 
difficult to state adequately the distinction between science and phil- 
osophy in the field of values. Besides being itself one of man’s greatest 
values, science undoubtedly deals with value, i.e., has value as its 
subject matter and presupposes value in its pursuit, but, to put the 
difference more succinctly, it does not deal with value evaluatingly. It 
describes and explains values, but is engaged in an undertaking that 
prides itself in being wert-frei or non-value-charged, even when it is 
engaged in the study of human values. 

There are, it is true, fields of science in which individual persons or 
even peoples work with predilection. Does mathematics not exercise a 
peculiar attraction upon French minds? But there is no French mathe- 
matics, in the sense that only French mathematicians give assent to 
what has been discovered by their mathematical compatriots. Deter- 
mined efforts were made, we know, in Nazi Germany — as Professor 
Frank has recently shown in his biography of Einstein — to give a 
racial interpretation to certain types of mathematics and physics. But 
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even in the midst of these assaults upon truth by the deliberate 
cynicism of Nazism, there were persons in Germany, in high place and 
low, who hoped against hope that science might yet lead the way back 
to sanity and a sense of objectivity. Such a person I had the good 
fortune to find in an inn in an obscure village in the Schwarzwald. An 
elementary schoolteacher — dauntless soul — who, upon learning that 
the teaching of philosophy was my profession, and that I was an Amer- 
ican, unburdened his heart freely and spoke of his great concern over 
the substitution of nationalistic and racial feelings and propaganda in 
place of objective truth. Gesticulating with his knife over his eggs and 
fried potatoes, and addressing me as if delivering a public address, so 
that everyone in the inn could hear him, he proclaimed: “Hitlerismus 
ist Biologismus. Was wir Deutschen néotig haben ist Mathematik.” He 
put his trust, he said, in the saving virtue of mathematics. Mathematics 
he would teach his children with renewed dedication, for here, in spite 
of all efforts to the contrary, was a science incorruptible, free from all 
taint of racism —a science that by its transcendence of local or tem- 
poral idiosyncrasies held out some hope of sanity, of establishing in 
the minds of men, young and old, a criterion of truth that would offset 
the strident and overpassionate ideologies in conflict, and thus would 
exhibit one example, at least, of an area of unity for man throughout 
the world. 


The pursuit of science, as we have seen, may indeed, more quick- 
ly than philosophy, establish bridges of co-operation among fellow- 
scientists the world over, in spite of the all too prevalent and disturbing 
efforts made by modern governments in times of stress — and when 
do they cease? —to use their scientists for secret purposes, and to 
keep them incommunicado. Sciences, like astronomy, that do not 
operate in fields of competitive secrets of government, may, soon after 
a war, furnish opportunities for international contact, and thus render 
a service for peace which is not to be underestimated. Nevertheless, 
this speed of re-established communication also has an obverse side: 
unity in the co-operative pursuit of science, however valuable, does not 
and cannot reach the depth and intimacy of unity that philosophy 
might offer if pursued with a sincere effort at mutual understanding 
and respect in a spirit of co-operation. Admittedly philosophy’s task is 
more difficult. Is it insuperable? Some philosophies in our day have 
seemed to say so frankly by declaring themselves “ideologies.” But 
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here, again, as so frequently is true, that which is the more difficult to 
achieve is the more important. 

The special difficulty of philosophy, as we have seen, derives in 
large part from the fact that it is preoccupied with values and value- 
judgments. It has been argued recently, with much penetration and 
persuasiveness, that philosophy’s distinctive subject matter is the 
criticism of appraisals.5 Whatever attitude one may take toward the 
attempt to make values and their appraisal the exclusive field of phi- 
losophy, it is no doubt generally admitted that philosophy’s task is to 
find a rational ground and validation for the total range of man’s 
interests, needs, and aspirations in which values admittedly play a 
central and determining part. Now from even a casual study of cul- 
tures it is evident that a deep sense of unity animates persons who live 
under the auspices of genuinely shared values, who feel a common 
loyalty to ends that transcend their private fortunes, and consequently 
impart a dignity and meaning to their personal lives that could not 
otherwise be obtained. This unifying power of philosophy, and its 
importance in a crisis, is often recognized, but it is unfortunately some- 
times purchased at too high a price, as happens when it is secured at 
the expense of its universality. If philosophy is regarded simply as 
“the cutting edge of the revolution” and is prized for its edge rather 
than for its truth, or if it is regarded as the ideology of an intense 
partisan struggle, it becomes a means only to a particularistic end and 
forfeits its function and mission to unite the world, however much it 
may unite its fervent adherents. Particularistic philosophies no doubt 
effectively unite a given group, but they disintegrate the world. The 
task before philosophy and before us, its bearers and ministers, is to 
discover if possible whether we can co-operatively find a philosophy, 
or at least a philosophy in the making, that would unify the world. I 
do not hesitate to express my own philosophic creed in anticipation. 
High ends, like democracy or world community, conceived as a com- 
monwealth of free persons dedicated to the co-operative pursuit of the 
good life, when really believed in and steadfastly worked for by a 
group, would, I am convinced, disclose human possibilities of world 


5C. J. Ducasse. Cf. also John Dewey, Experience and Nature (New York, 
1929), ix. “Philosophy, then, is a generalized criticism.” “No great difficulty 
would attend an effort to derive all the stock issues of philosophy from the prob- 
lems of value and their relationship to critical judgment” (ibid., p. 402). 
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co-operation hardly dreamt of before. Has this creed any relevance to 
the actualities of the modern world or to the philosophic possibilities 
of the future ? 

In our day, much is being written and spoken about the relativity of 
ideologies —and any philosophy, it should be added, is promptly 
called an “ideology” — and about their reflecting the attitudes of per- 
sons who historically, geographically, and economically find them- 
“vital situations” which determine their philosophic 
outlook. The judgment is often passed on existentialism, for example, 
that it is a response that might well have been expected of sensitive 
spirits to the devastation of two gigantic world wars and the conse- 
quent bitter humiliation in defeat, first of Germany and then of France, 
which necessitated a radical reappraisal of man’s situation in the midst 
of almost overwhelming material and moral disaster. If this historical 
explanation of existentialism is its essential meaning, it has of course 
little to say to North and South Americans who have not undergone 
the same experience, or who do not feel the same necessity to find 
some meaning where all seems meaningless, and some order where all 
is chaotic. Now, clearly, if existentialism is worth attending to, and has 
anything to offer to the rest of the world, it must have validity not only 
for Europe in distress but also for man in general, whether in distress 
or not. It is of interest to note that neither Heidegger nor Gabriel 
Marcel nor Sartre regards himself as simply a spokesman for his 


selves in given 


people in a particular historical crisis. One must, it is true, be on one’s 
guard against man’s inveterate tendency to generalize his private ex- 
perience, to elevate private misfortune or, for that matter, personal 
comfort and private good fortune, into cosmic significance. It is always 
difficult to draw public inferences from private experiences, or to dis- 
cover cosmic meaning where all is initially private. 

Philosophy is here involved in one of man’s many paradoxes. Per- 
haps one may adapt Professor Whitehead’s apt and telling injunction: 
“Seek simplicity, but distrust it,” to read: “Seek to find the universal 
in thy private experience, but distrust it.” The philosopher, when 
speaking ex cathedra in the name of philosophy, must seek to speak as 
one having authority, and address himself to the whole world, and yet 
not forget that his voice may not go beyond the range of his immediate 
bystanders. If existentialism is more than a poignant reassertion of a 
Frenchman’s belief in his inalienable freedom, though tyrants tri- 
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umphed, and his manly recognition and resolve that help and salvation 
must come from himself alone, it must speak to the world’s condition, 
not only now but for all times. We cannot continue to be philosophers 
if we do not have the philosophic faith that, at least in principle and 
under the favorable conditions which in their totality constitute the 
philosophic spirit and its method, we can emerge from our private 
selves to the public world of man and reality. 

If one, then, asks once more the question, What contribution can 
philosophy make to world understanding and to the building of a 
world community? we assume that it is possible to avoid, at least in 
principle, the question, Which philosophy ? — while acknowledging at 
the same time the difficulty of avoiding it in fact. Unless philosophy is 
more than a means to nonphilosophic ends, it forfeits its right to com- 
mand the respect it has enjoyed in the history of mankind. Surely those 
who make of philosophy their life work and their life’s mission will 
not without a struggle allow it to be manipulated for unphilosophic 
ends. That these are not idle words, and that we are still living in a 
heroic age of philosophy, is attested to by the recent chivalric deeds of 
some of our colleagues in our very midst, who have maintained under 
severe trial their loyalty to their high conception of philosophy’s 
mission. 

For philosophy, then, to make a contribution to world understand- 
ing, and consequently to world unity, it must show how it can free 
itself from particularistic involvements. That part of philosophy which 
comes closest to mathematics, because really in essence identical with 
it, as Bertrand Russell and Whitehead have shown, can of course 
without great difficulty exercise in its domain a unifying role. Logic is 
indeed a precious element in philosophy and in its transcendence of 
human particularisms, shared by mathematics, furnishes a kind of 
earnest of philosophy’s promise to unite mankind. But if philosophy is 
really going to prepare men’s minds for a deeper unity, it will have to 
include more of philosophy’s traditional realm and must enter into the 
very center of man’s thinking and purposing, where values hold sway 
over men’s minds and hearts. 

Here we meet with another difficulty, which seems at first insur- 
mountable. The great divide of the subjective and objective interpreta- 
tion of value takes on a crucial significance. If value judgments have a 
biographical or psychological or psychoanalytical value only, as is so 
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frequently contended, and enjoy no objectivity except as psychological, 
sociological, or even pathological facts upon which cognitive judg- 
ments can operate as upon any fact, or if fundamentally they merely 
express emotions or commands, and the desire to induce these emo- 
tions in others in order to achieve obedience to these commands,® then 
it seems difficult to see how, apart from force, or the resources and 
wiles of propaganda, ideals and values in general can come to be shared 
and respected. Great is the power of sheer force, and effective are the 
wiles of astute propaganda, as recent events have demonstrated only 
too clearly, but, as we have seen, it would not seem the philosopher’s 
role to participate or rejoice in the practice of either. Rightly or wrong- 
ly, the ends he holds dear are transmitted neither by force nor by 
propaganda, but by education and persuasion. 

It is not an accident that so many philosophers, from Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle onward, have given some of their best thoughts 
to education. John Dewey did not surprise many of us when he 
admitted, in his brief but exceedingly illuminating autobiographical 
sketch, that for many years his best philosophical thoughts were em- 
bedded, though at first undiscovered by many of his colleagues, in his 
book, Democracy and Education. After experiencing himself the philo- 
sophic vision, the philosopher’s chief effort has always been, and must 
always be, directed to help others see what he has himself seen and 
prized. The difference between propaganda and education is more than 
verbal. More is involved than what was sometimes contended during 
the last war, that the question was not whether propaganda was being 
used instead of education, but whether the propaganda happened to 
be true. Propaganda, in the meaning which became established in the 
two world wars, and in the meaning which it has currently, signifies 
the attempt to use or manipulate persons as means for its own ends. 
No matter whether it happens to be true or not, the very means em- 
ployed degrade both the person using them and the person so manipu- 
lated. One of the terms much used in UNESCO’s program has a por- 
tentous ring; in the first Article of its Constitution, UNESCO is ex- 
pressly instructed to achieve its ends by use of the media of mass 
communication, commonly abbreviated to “mass media.” It would be 
stupid to forget that we are living in an age in which one man’s voice 
can simultaneously be heard by all mankind, or that what happens in 


*Hans Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logic, p. 20. 
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the remotest place on the globe can be known at the time it happens or 
soon thereafter everywhere in the world, or that what is happening or 
has happened can vividly be recreated for men to see the world over, 
But I must confess that the term “mass media” has for me a sinister 
ring. At the meeting of UNESCO in Mexico City, reference was made 
to the danger lurking in that term, but an attempt was made to show 
that the amazing and extraordinary facilities for men to communicate 
with men ought not to be left in the hands of the manipulators of 
opinion. The offense seems to come from the term “mass”; it stirs 
memories only too vivid of how totalitarian governments conceive 
their relations to their people. Am I alone in wincing when Julian 
Huxley, Director of UNESCO, tells us that to achieve the aims of 
UNESCO there “must be a mass philosophy, a mass creed, and [that] 
it can never be achieved without the use of the media of mass com- 
munication” ; or when he adds: “UNESCO, in the press of its de- 
tailed work, must never forget this enormous fact” ?* I am sure that 
by concerted intellectual effort an expression more in keeping with 
UNESCO’s democratic purposes can be found. 

But let us return to our argument. If the person manipulated by 
propaganda has any independence left, upon discovering the wiles or 
art that have been practiced upon him, he cannot but feel resentful 
toward the manipulator, for by a fine instinct he will recognize, to his 
own shame, that he was used, and that he had been another man’s 
means for his ends. It is interesting to note, and it furnishes an instant 
touchstone of the difference between the two, that while propaganda 
degrades both the manipulator and his victims, education in contrast 
always exalts both the teacher and the taught, and establishes a pe- 
culiar bond of friendship that both increasingly prize as time goes on. 
Great teachers retain this lifelong affection of their students, not for 
having implanted eyes into them but for having turned them to the 
selfsame light that had illuminated the teacher when he became con- 
verted. For this is conversion, as Plato so strikingly describes all 
education. 

In using the language of Plato, the question might well arise wheth- 
er in our day and age we can still follow Plato in thought as well as in 
language. It is true that Latin American philosophical thought, under 
the influence of men like Nicolai Hartmann and Max Scheler, has in 


7 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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recent years found much to retain in Plato, especially in Plato’s doc- 
trine of the objectivity of value. North Americans, too, whether per- 
suaded or not of the truth of the statement, are aware of Whitehead’s 
memorable remark that “the safest general generalization of the 
European philosophical tradition is that it consists of a series of foot- 
notes to Plato.’ In general, however, it is safe to say that the Platonic 
theory of value, at least in the United States, is not the prevailing 
theory. Naturalistic interpretations of value in principle object to a 
platonic or transcendental or any “extranaturalistic” account of value. 
Sociologists, ethnologists, and anthropologists, too, have made much 
of the bewildering variations in codes of ethical behavior and in values 
held in esteem in the multiplicity of cultures. Just as skepticism has as 
one of its perennial sources the great conflicting diversity of beliefs 
held to be true, so the easiest way to account for differences in valu- 
ations is to resolve them all into choices dictated, if not by chance, then 
by circumstance. But this apparent advantage in ease of explanation 
can be shown to have been purchased at too high a price, for it involves 
all value judgments in hopeless and cynical relativism, including the 
one implicit in the skeptical judgment about values. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to proclaim that, unless philoso- 
phers be converted and return to Plato, there is no hope for the world, 
though all lovers of philosophy would agree, no doubt, that to live as 
if Plato had not lived and taught would involve an irreparable im- 
poverishment of the human spirit. The challenge of our times, how- 
ever, is to discover whether philosophers of whatever persuasion can, 
at the crucial point of determining the nature of value, broaden the 
base of their agreement ; whether, in accordance with our present con- 
cern, they can learn, not merely to tolerate each other, but also to help 
build bridges of world understanding. 

It is instructive to see how in recent years in democratic countries, 
under the threat to democrary from totalitarianism, philosophers of 
many schools, whether naturalists or idealists, have sought with great 
earnestness to reassess the inherent value of democracy and its feasi- 
bility, in a world in which rugged individualism seems at best a wistful 
memory and at worst has become a byword and a hissing. Clearly if 
values are, by their very nature, merely subjective, or simply express 
emotional preferences whose rational justification the honest philoso- 


® Process and Reality (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929), p. 63. 
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pher would not even attempt, then democracy stands philosophically we 
defenseless before its contemners. Even within democracies, ever since of 
the days of Pericles, great scorn has been heaped upon some of the sp) 
fundamental beliefs of democracy. To call democracy the “cult of of 
incompetence” seems to many a just, if not a complimentary, charac. eff 
terization. Santayana’s observation that, for democracy to succeed, its the 
citizens would have to display the virtues of both saints and sages, me 
seems to make of democracy at best a high hope outside of the range has 
of realization. Nevertheless, a stout philosophic defense of the superi- ho 
ority of the democratic way of life over its totalitarian rivals has re- ste 
cently been presented, involving a careful reassessment of democracy’s wis 
rational grounds. Implicit in the argument is the assumption that to bot 
“reasonable men” democracy is the superior alternative.® But clearly, suc 
when appeal is made to reason, implicitly subjectivity in the appraisal ( 
of the alternative is rejected in favor of an objective approach. for 

It is confidence in the perennial possibility of an objective approach the 
that needs to be steadfastly maintained and strengthened if anything imy 
like a world community, with shared ideals, is ever to emerge out of in 1 
the clash of evaluations in sharpest conflict. Now that our most dis- the 
tant neighbors are but a little more than thirty hours away from us sity 
wherever they may be, for better or for worse we need to discover — fere 
and this need is immediate and urgent — how to live with them. In los¢ 
view of our present powers of quick and all-encompassing destruction, any 


this necessity of finding it possible to live in peace and harmony with jud: 
our neighbors has a peculiar urgency in our day, lest Hobbes’s striking | rex 
characterization of life in the state of nature for individuals become | der 
true for nations and peoples as well. It is no longer possible for peoples | Phi 
to remain “‘solitary,” but the danger is all the greater of their life} yale 
becoming indeed “poor, nasty, brutish, and short.” nece 

Since a dangerous and demoralizing ethical relativism is the neces- | trut 
sary outcome of a subjective interpretation of value judgments, the J atio 
great desirability, nay, the immediate necessity, of discovering a world- Fall y 
wide base of value judgments to which reasonable persons the world F and 
over can give their uncoerced and glad allegiance, has, I hope, been} aco 
established. Can philosophy or philosophers rise to the critical need of in fe 
the hour and provide this base? Our very presence here, engaged asf prin 


* Sidney Hook in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, edited by Yervant H. the 
Krikorian (New York: Columbia University Press, 1944), p. 61. part. 
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we are in one of the first real attempts for philosophers from all parts 
of America and with greatly diverse experiences and philosophic in- 
spiration to understand and appreciate each other, is our declaration 
of faith in the affirmative. Professor Northrop’s serious and brilliant 
effort to show how, not only North America and South America but 
the entire world, both East and West, can to their own mutual enrich- 
ment, meet on a common highway of understanding and co-operation, 
has received a deservedly wide acclaim. The response it has met shows 
how great is the company of persons who, though recognizing that 
steep is the way and narrow the gate that leads to the desired goal, 
wish to be assured that men of good will, wide perceptiveness, trained 
both in the scientific and the aesthetic use of man’s capacities, might 
successfully proceed upon that way. 

Central, then, to this whole discussion of finding a common highway 
for world co-operation is the necessity of deepening our conception of 
the nature of value and of discarding nonessential difficulties. Of prime 
importance is the understanding of what is not necessarily involved 
in rejecting subjectivity in the interpretation of value judgments. In 
the first place, the rejection of subjectivity does not involve the neces- 
sity of accepting, without examination and appraisal, any value of- 
fered to us as deserving our allegiance; nor does it minimize the phi- 
losopher’s need to continue to resist any attempt by church or state, or 
any other agency, to impose values upon him and overwhelm his better 
judgment by means other than those of persuasion, any more than the 
recognition that there is truth involves capitulation to any claim or 
demand of belief made in the name of truth or any other authority. 
Philosophy is and remains the perennial and earnest criticism of all 
values brought before its judgment. The little candle of the Lord is as 
necessary here as in reaching conclusions about judgments regarding 
truth. As a matter of fact, it is the very possibility of error in evalu- 
ation that establishes the necessity of departing from subjectivity. If 
all values are by their very nature subjective, then that’s the end of it, 
and to speak of error in valuation has no meaning. Difficulty in making 
acorrect value judgment, or in reaching agreement on any evaluation 
in fact, does not involve impossibility of reaching a true judgment in 
principle. To err is human, but as Josiah Royce so often reminded us, 
the very recognition of error involves at least the ideal of its counter- 
part. The constant threat of error must make us ever responsive to a 
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plea such as that which Lord Cromwell addressed to his contempo- 
raries in saying: “Bethink ye, Brethren, by the bowels of Jesus Christ 
I beseech you to admit that you might be mistaken.’”’ A philosopher 
who is slow to admit the possibility of error betrays philosophy as well 
as good manners. But the possibility of error need not mean with- 
holding our loyalty to what so far, after having conscientiously used 
all tests at our command, seems most convincing. 

Students of epistemology and of value theory have often been struck 
with the parallelism between knowing and evaluating. There is the 
knower and the object known as there is an evaluator and the object 
appraised. The perplexing egocentric predicament in knowing is 
matched by the equally disturbing egocentric predicament in evalua- 
tion. There is a similar common-sense resistance in either case to the 
further suggestion that egocentricity, to begin with, means final epis- 
temological and axiological solipsism. Such parallelism has never been 
denied ; neither has the identity of knowing and evaluation ever been 
asserted, though continental rationalists came close to it by regarding 
evaluation as an imperfect type of knowing, but there is great diver- 
gence in locating the precise point of difference and in drawing the 
appropriate conclusions from this difference. But the attempt to find 
the difference between knowing and evaluation in a sharp divergence 
of the relation of the person to the object known, on the one hand, 
and the person and the object appraised, on the other, would seem no 
longer possible after the painstakingly careful and revealing parallel 
analysis of cognition and evaluation made by Professor C. I. Lewis in 
his study, as brilliant as it is profound, of the problems of knowledge 
and value as presented in his recent magnificent Carus Lectures. Pro- 
fessor Lewis shows, with uncommon attention to details, which un- 
fortunately we do not now have time to present or consider, that not 
only are cognition and evaluation roughly analogous, but that they are 
even closely interrelated. Our Latin American friends who, through 
Ortega y Gasset, and through personal study in Germany, have been 
strongly influenced by the Platonism of Nicolai Hartmann and others, 
might be somewhat surprised that only now in North America is there 
a breaking away from subjectivity in value theory. Behind this atti- 
tude, as one of the predisposing factors, lay the value theory of British 
empiricism, which even before its outcome in Humean skepticism, 
placed values in a tertiary rank after primary and secondary qualities. 
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More difficult to explain is the curious fact that later North American 
realists or objectivists in epistemology adopted an attitude of sub- 
jectivity in value theory in contrast to their British fellow realists, 
who, more consistently, defended realism in both fields of knowledge 
and evaluation. 


Whatever earlier attitudes might have been defended by American 
philosophers, I think it is fair to say that at the present time, in 
part under the impact of challenges made against democracy, North 
American philosophers of every description, whether idealists, realists, 
pragmatists, or naturalists, are in agreement that there are values of 
great importance which all reasonable persons would wish to defend, 
not simply because they happen to be their own cherished values but 
because every reasonable person might justifiably be expected to share 
them. It would not be difficult to demonstrate this present convergence 
of attitude toward values by excerpts from recent books. Reference 
has already been made to the important study by Professor Lewis. He 
explicitly tells us that he is trying “to find a middle ground between 
transcendentalism on the one hand and protagorean relativism on the 
other.”29 Similarly Arthur Murphy in his significant book, The Uses 
of Reason, after making a telling study of modern attempts to dis- 
credit the authority of reason, comes through with a conclusion not 
unlike that expressed by John Locke at the end of his great essay — 
that while reason may not solve all mysteries for man, it is the candle 
of the Lord that deserves perennial respect and cherishing. Further- 
more, in the recent co-operative statement of the naturalistic position 
by the distinguished group of New York philosophers, we are told that 
“in its fundamental attitude, in its basic metaphysical position, con- 
temporary naturalism is thus back once more with the naturalistic 
world view of the Greeks. But it has increased its resources to include 
all that men have learned since the ancients... . For it, man is still what 
he was for the Greeks, an intelligent and valuing animal living in an 
intelligible and valuable world.”"* And on the following page we are 
told that artistic, moral, and religious activities are “integral natural 
processes with an assured status in the universe whose structure 
science has begun to reveal to us.” 


*C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 399. 
“John H. Randall, Jr., in Naturalism and the Human Spirit, p. 374. 
8 Ibid., p. 375. 
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Very clearly, then, if we are to make a survey of the prevailing 
temper in both Latin America and North America, we would have, it 
would seem, the right to say that we have at least among philosophers 
in the Americas a theoretical basis for proceeding upon the assump- 
tion that the good life is one that can be sought together in a universe 
whose potentialities are such that this search is meaningful and prom- 
ising. Whether the same thing can be asserted about philosophers the 
world over is a more difficult question. We are told much about the 
diversity of cultures in various regions of the world and are only too 
acutely aware of actual conflicts and tensions that seem to have some 
theoretical basis. But, even so, as far as I know, there is not now, in 
representative philosophy anywhere in the world, the contention that 
the good life pursued and adopted is excellent only for the people who 
pursue it or that it would be unreasonable to expect it to be otherwise. 
A common search of values that would have universal validity would 
seem acknowledged as at least in theory an excellent undertaking, 

It must not be supposed that search for values of universal validity 
carries with it, as is so often feared, the rejection of diversity in world 
outlook and way of life. Quite the opposite is true. The true philoso- 
pher will be a lover of plurality, rejoicing in man’s diverse ways of 
conceiving his place and destiny in the world. It is not uniformity but 
orchestrated unity which the world is in need of. It is in this field that 
the philosopher with a lively appreciation of the gifts of diversity can 
make a peculiar contribution to world understanding and to greater 
harmony of living in the world community. 

But even if we had a value theory adequate for the building of a 
world community, much difficult work would remain for philosophers 
to do. Perhaps one of the first tasks is for philosophers the world over 
to discover each other, as we are in the process of doing now and as 
the world federation of philosophical societies, recently formed in 
Paris, is planning to do. Much is being said these days about the “iron 
curtain,” and its existence is undeniably deplorable, but most curtains 
separating us from other peoples are curtains of our own devising — 
curtains of ignorance fashioned by pride and indolence, curtains of fear 
brought down by lack of the spirit of pioneering adventuresomeness in 
facing new ways of living. The sky was free and open from the dawn 
of history, and before, and yet until recently went unused because no 
one dared, nor knew enough, to avail himself of the thrilling freedom 
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of the air. North and South America were open for friendly explora- 
tion long before philosophers of either America experienced the desire 
to learn about each other. East and West are open now and have been 
for a long time ; how many of us have more than the most rudimentary 
notions of the philosophy, art, and religion of the Near and Far East? 
How many of us personally know one Chinese or Hindu philosopher ? 
Russia will one day be as open as her great plains; how many of us 
are making now the effort to be prepared to avail ourselves of this 
opportunity when it comes? 

More and more, to whatever extent possible, we should have an 
interchange of persons who are bearers of cultures other than our own, 
and who will immerse themselves long enough in the world of thought 
and value of another culture to learn to appreciate new ways of con- 
ceiving life’s possibilities. Philosophers are notoriously not blessed 
with worldly means, but foundations and even governments are now 
more generously disposed to philosophers and their enterprises that 
promise to contribute to world understanding. 

Reference was made earlier to the great expectations which are cher- 
ished by UNESCO for philosophy. UNESCO, as is well known, hopes 
to become not only an intergovernmental enterprise but even more the 
concern of the people of the world. In order to accomplish this end it 
has encouraged the creation of National Commissions in every partici- 
pating state. Prior to the meeting of the Second Annual Session of 
UNESCO, meetings of these National Commissions wherever they 
exist were held in the various member states. It has been reported to 
me, and will, I am sure, be of interest to you, that our Commission, a 
very large one of about a hundred members, spent most of its time 
trying to find the answers to this question: What kind of understand- 
ing is it that the world needs in order to win peace through under- 
standing ? It is very clear that there are some types of understanding, 
or perhaps one should say some types of knowledge, which, to use a 
Spanish term, would be contraproducente and would not conduce to 
appreciation or respect for the values held in great esteem in cultures 
other than our own. It is conceivable that a person might come to 
acquire a great deal of information about the Chinese or the Hindu 
way of life and yet find nothing in either to win his respect and ad- 
miration. There is such a thing as multiplying knowledge with no 
increase of understanding or appreciation. Henry Adams once wrote 
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— in a different context, to be sure, from the one we are now con- 
sidering and for a different purpose, but with sufficient analogous 
bearing on our present problem to quote — “Man had always fiat- 
tered himself that he knew — or was about to know — something that 
would make his own energy intelligible to himself, but he invariably 
found, on further inquiry, that the more he knew, the less he under- 
stood.” William James’s well-known distinction between knowledge 
about and acquaintance with would seem useful in this connection. 
UNESCO has put on its 1948 program as a top priority a comparative 
study of cultures with a view to attaining not only a knowledge about 
but an intimate acquaintance with other cultures that will lead to 
understanding that is at the same time sympathetic appreciation. While 
this undertaking promises to be difficult enough in fact, in principle it 
ought not to be too baffling, since it should not be hard for a philoso- 
pher to recognize that, the world over, a man is indeed a man for all 
that, and that consequently nothing human ought to be alien to him. 


It might be a hazardous confession to make, but in all my recent 
thinking I have been greatly aided by what is no doubt a common- 
place truism, namely, that all things are both like and unlike all other 
things. My students are apt to challenge the statement until they un- 
derstand its meaning, whereupon they retire with as good grace as 
they can muster, marveling how so little can mean so much to the pro- 
fessor. While in any given case it may be difficult enough to know 
whether, for the purpose in hand, the unlikeness or the likeness of 
things needs to be stressed, it is, at least to me, a great gain in time 
and good temper to realize that there need be no debate in principle, 
that likeness and unlikeness characterize all things, whether of low or 
high estate. Applying the aphorism to our present concern — and I 
here gratefully acknowledge Mexico’s contribution to UNESCO's 
thinking — it would seem to follow that philosophers should seek first 
for the fundamental values shared by men, no matter where their life 
is lived. As for the important differences that will be encountered in 
the study of the world’s cultures, philosophic understanding and eager 
readiness to learn should characterize our attitude toward their di- 
verse interpretations of the potentialities inherent in life and reality. 


34 Letter to American Teachers of History, p. 15. (1 owe this interesting 
reference to Dr. Waldo G. Leland, Director Emeritus of the American Council 
of Learned Societies. ) 
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There is of course another great contribution philosophy can make 
to world understanding, which so far has not been mentioned, namely, 
the clarification by means of careful study and analysis of the diverse 
meanings in which terms of great importance to world understanding 
are used in different contexts, to the great irritation of all concerned. 
UNESCO has issued a call to philosophers to undertake an inquiry 
into the issues in which fundamental concepts such as “the rights of 
man,” “liberty,” “democracy,” and “law” are involved in current 
cultures. I do not think any philosopher would wish to shirk this 
responsibility. Philosophy at its best has perennially contributed to 
clarity of meanings ever since the time when Socrates sought untiring- 
ly to win clarity about common terms like friendship, piety, wisdom, 
temperance, justice, and love — terms which were used daily in the 
home, the market place, the palaestra, or the forum. The philosopher 
has learned from earliest times that a large part of his business is 
to seek clearness and distinctness of meaning. The long tradition of 
his guild and his personal training and discipline should now stand 
him in excellent stead. Pledged by his very undertaking to try to 
understand what is being said, he should be ready to listen and to 
learn, as well as to inquire what possible meaning varying peoples may 
give to one and the same term. Irascibility and a gift for picturesque 
invective would seem to have little place in such an enterprise. If — 
to use an old example in logic —the French insist upon calling a 
vegetable a chou, it would seem the part of wisdom to learn their lan- 
guage rather than indulge in judgments about their wrong-headedness. 
Similarly, if we find that other nations or peoples are using such crucial 
terms as “democracy” or “liberty” in meanings disconcertingly dif- 
ferent from our own, we had better learn their language and not be 
afraid that in so doing we must give up speaking our own. The philoso- 
pher, least of all persons, should be dismayed when common terms are 
invested with unexpected meanings. He need only reflect, for example, 
on the varying fortunes in the history of philosophy — from the days 
of scholasticism to our own — of a term like “realism” in order to 
achieve the forbearance necessary to recognize that, not only over 
stretches of time but over areas of space, important terms may re- 
ceive greatly divergent meanings. What the philosopher asks, and has 
a right to ask, is not that all use a given term as he does, but that all 
who use it differently make plain their meaning or will answer, with 
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courtesy, questions regarding it, and then abide faithfully by the mean- 
ing selected or stipulated. 

A term whose real meaning is much in dispute today is, of course, 
“democracy.” The term has historically referred to many social facts 
and aspirations. It should, then, not occasion surprise to a philoso- 
pher that persons not living under our form of government should 
feel more “democratic” than a citizen of the United States. At a little 
dinner party in Rio, when an acknowledged dictatorship was in power, 
I was told by a philosopher who had taught philosophy for more than 
forty years that he was fortunate to have the blood of three races in his 
veins: Portuguese, Indian, and Negro. In a French of enviable grace 
and charm he went on to say: “From the Portuguese side I think I 
received my intellect; from the Indian my fortitude; and whatever 
grace and courtesy I may possess I feel I owe to my Negro ancestors.” 
How many persons in our democratic country would have related with 
equal pride so diverse an ancestry ? Is it not true that in a historically 
sanctioned meaning of the term there was expressed more democracy 
of feeling than we have ourselves? 

There are some people who believe that if philosophy is to make a 
contribution to world peace, it can only do so by making philosophers 
kings, or by educating kings to be philosophers. In spite of Plato’s 
great authority, I believe philosophers would certainly wish to be 
excused from the former responsibility. We should probably be more 
inclined to agree with Kant, “that kings should philosophize or philoso- 
phers become kings is not to be expected. But neither is it to be desired; 
for the possession of power is inevitably fatal to the free exercise of 
reason.”’4 

To educate kings to be philosophers or transmit to them some philo- 
sophic principles, was for him a different matter. You will recall that 
Kant very much hoped that philosophers would be consulted in the 
planning of peace, for he was convinced of their possessing principles 
that could make an important contribution to peace. It will be re- 
membered that, writing no doubt with a wink, he expressed his readi- 
ness to arrange that consultation with philosophers be done secretly, 
since it might be regarded as derogatory to the dignity of the legislative 
authority of the state to seek advice from philosophers. However much, 
then, Kant rejected Plato’s idea that for evil to cease philosophers 


* Perpetual Peace, p. 160. 
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should become kings, he agreed that not without the kingly rule of 
great ethical principles, chief of which was that no man was ever to 
be used simply as a means but always also as an end, could genuine 
peace be made to prevail — not the peace of the graveyard, but the 
peace of world understanding and world co-operation. In our day, 
while not being asked to be kings, philosophers are being asked, of- 
ficially and unofficially, to make whatever contribution they can to 
peace through understanding. In a moving address at the International 
Congress at Oxford in 1930, when Italy had already been under fascist 
rule for eight years, Benedetto Croce said: “Philosophers are not 
prized in our time. But what would silkworms do if silk were no longer 
prized?” At this juncture of history, whether the period be brief or 
long, we cannot say that people will not listen to us. Much —I hope 
not too much — is being asked of us. However inadequate we may 
feel as individuals, for the sake of the world’s peace and for the honor 
of our great love, philosophy, as far as in us lies, we dare not fail the 
world, nor philosophy, in this great hour of crisis. 

CORNELIUS KRUSE 
Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut 
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RATIONALISM AND EMPIRICISM: 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE ROOTS 
OF PHILOSOPHICAL ERROR’ 


OU WILL ASK me why I wish to speak about rationalism and 

empiricism to teachers of philosophy. Each of us has explained 
often enough to his students what rationalism is and what empiricism 
is — so why take up the old question anew? 

I should like to answer that it is this very fact of our common pro- 
fession which induces me to discuss a subject as old as the history 
of philosophy. Everyone who has taught the history of philosophy, 
whether he did it with more or less enthusiasm, is familiar with the 
feeling of dissatisfaction with which he often went home from his 
classes. This story of human endeavor to orient oneself in the world 
of knowledge; of the power of abstract thought and of intellectual 
constructions too remote from concrete evidence to be acceptable; 
of brilliant and of dry writers ; of remarks of profound wisdom and of 
obscure formulations that no one has been able to translate into com- 
prehensible language ; of so much talent and genius and so few common 
results — this story of ever renewed attempts, but never of lasting 
success — what is it good for? Why should we teach it, if there is no 
outcome, no recognized truth? 

An interpretation has been suggested according to which the diver- 
sity of systems does not express an ultimate diversity of opinion. All 
philosophical systems, it has been said, mean the same thing ; they are 
but different languages revealing the same wisdom merely in different 
versions. I do not think that this relativistic interpretation of its his- 
tory renders great services to philosophy. It does not promote philoso- 
phical research to attenuate differences by reading into rival philoso- 


1 Presidential address delivered before the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of 
the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association at the University 
of California at Los Angeles, December 30, 1947. 
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phical books opinions that can be adjusted to each other. The contra- 
dictions of the systems are too obvious, and we shall gain more from 
the study of historical systems by trying to explain their errors than 
by trying to explain their errors away. The philosopher of the twen- 
tieth century should have enough intellectual distance from the con- 
structions of his predecessors to be capable of an objective critique, 
and he should have the courage to say what is wrong with philosophy 
—since it is evident that philosophy has been unable to develop a 
common doctrine that could be taught to students with the general 
consent of all those who teach philosophy. 

Those among us who have taught one of the sciences will know what 
it means to teach on a common ground. The sciences have developed a 
general body of knowledge, carried by universal recognition, and he 
who teaches a science does so with the proud feeling of introducing 
his students into a realm of well-established truth. Why must the 
philosopher renounce the teaching of established truth? Why must he 
qualify all his teachings by the clause “according to the view of philoso- 
pher X” and restrict his objectivity to the statement of what was the 
view of philosopher X? Incidentally, not even that statement can be 
made with universal consent, since the interpretation of philosophic 
systems is but another field of disagreement. Imagine a scientist who 
were to teach electronics in the form of a report on views of different 
physicists, never telling his students what are the laws governing elec- 
trons. The idea appears ridiculous. Though the physicist does mention 
the history of his field of study, the views of individual physicists ap- 
pear as contributions to a common result, established with a super- 
personal validity and universally accepted. Why must the philosopher 
forego a generally accepted philosophy ? 

It will help to control the diversity of opinion if the history of 
philosophy is reconsidered with the eyes of the critic. If philosophers 
have produced a great many contradicting systems, all except one 
must be wrong ; and it is even probable that all are wrong. The history 
of philosophy should therefore include a history of the errors of 
philosophers ; in uncovering the sources of error historical research 
will contribute to truth. 

It is with this program in mind that I should like to rediscuss the 
issues of rationalism and empiricism. I think that the study of this his- 
torical controversy reveals one of the fundamental sources of philoso- 
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phical error, and that it is worth while to take up this study at a 
meeting of a philosophical association. 

Both empiricism and rationalism found their first formulations as 
philosophical systems in Greek philosophy. While empiricism seems to 
be the somewhat earlier form, it was rationalism that made Greek 
philosophy famous, since the classical period, symbolized by the names 
of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, must be regarded as representing a 
philosophic rationalism. This notation will appear justified if I say 
that by rationalism I understand a philosophy which makes reason 
prior to sense observation, or which regards reason as a source of 
knowledge independent of and superior to empirical observation. 

There seems to be no doubt that the source of the rationalist turn in 
Greek philosophy was the success of the deductive method in mathe- 
matics, particularly in geometry. Geometry as a deductive science is a 
discovery of the Greeks. What had been, in the hands of the Egyptians, 
a system of practical rules employed by surveyors and architects, be- 
came a deductive science through the acuity of the Greek mind. It is 
difficult for us to imagine the transition which in those days must have 
taken place in the Greek conception of knowledge. The possibility of 
a knowledge derived from reason alone was demonstrated for the first 
time. What made this knowledge superior to empirical knowledge was 
its precision and dependability. 

On the other hand, this knowledge was obviously not empty : it con- 
trolled physical reality, since it enabled the mathematician to foretell 
geometrical relations which could be verified by actual measurement. 
The practical usefulness of geometry is for the philosopher a proof of 
its physically descriptive nature. Thus was laid the foundation of a 
conception of mathematics for which, at a later stage, Kant coined the 
name of the synthetic a priori. Mathematics was discovered as pre- 
senting the key which unlocks the door to the secrets of physical 
reality. Compared with the power of abstract thought, the contribution 
of observation to knowledge appeared an insignificant addition. Philo- 
sophic rationalism grew from the discovery that reason can be used 
to control empirical observation, that what the senses report can be 
ordered into a logical system in terms of which future observation is 
predictable. 

We should keep this historical situation in mind when we wish to 
understand Plato’s theory of ideas. Seen with the eyes of the modern 
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logician, the theory appears absurd, incredibly involved, and inappro- 
priate to solve the problem of knowledge. But for Plato it appeared to 
be a solution of the problem of mathematical knowledge. The discovery 
of mathematical laws was conceived as analogous to empirical obser- 
vation: through the eyes of the mind we see the properties of ideal 
objects in the same way as we see those of empirical objects with our 
empirical eyes. Since the laws of the ideal objects control the behavior 
of empirical objects, the ideal objects must possess a higher form of 
reality, which is but incompletely mirrored in the properties of the 
observables. 

The logician will argue that this is picture language instead of ex- 
planation. It is; but what can be expected of a philosophy which, for 
the first time, is confronted by the riddle of the coincidence of reason 
and reality ? Later philosophies have tried to answer the question by 
speaking of a pre-established harmony or constructing a transcendental 
logic according to which mind contributes necessary presuppositions to 
experience. Such philosophies may represent better statements of the 
problem; but I do not think that they are solutions either. Kant’s 
philosophy, in particular, though advanced with the claim of offering a 
solution by embracing rationalism and empiricism in the form of a 
higher synthesis, appears to the critical eye as a rationalism of the 
purest form without any injection of empiricism. No rationalist has 
ever denied the fact that sense observation supplies useful contribu- 
tions to knowledge, and it does not make Kant an empiricist that he 
admits such contributions. What distinguishes the rationalist from the 
empiricist is the doctrine that there are some fundamental truths con- 
trolling physical reality which reason, and reason alone, can find out. 
This is the essential content of Kant’s philosophy. It is Kant’s great 
merit that he has stated the issue more clearly than any of his predeces- 
sors in his theory of the synthetic a priori. That he solved the problem 
will be admitted by nobody who has studied the development of the 
mathematical sciences in the one and a half centuries that have passed 
since Kant’s death. 

I said that the problems of rationalism derive from the study of the 
nature of mathematical knowledge. I have to add that they are im- 
mensely multiplied by an extension of the concept of knowledge spring- 
ing from the same source. Once more we have to go back to Plato to 
see the origin of this extension. All knowledge, for Plato, is ultimately 
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mathematical knowledge. A knowledge of the physical world that has 
not yet assumed the mathematical form is not regarded by Plato as 
genuine knowledge; it is opinion, helpful for practical purposes, but 
has to wait for its transformation into mathematics before it can claim 
to deserve the epithet of truth. It is this extension which has made 
rationalism so dangerous for the empirical sciences. From it springs 
the depreciation of empirical observation ; the neglect of the use of the 
senses for the finding of truth; the attitude of a philosophy which 
found its caricature in certain periods of medieval philosophy, when 
learned men attempted to answer questions of physics by the study of 
the books of Aristotle rather than by an observation of physical phe- 
nomena. The derogatory connotation of the word “empirical,” sur- 
viving in such phrases as “empirical school of medicine,” bears witness 
to the rationalist distortion of the nature of knowledge. After two 
thousand years of dominating philosophic systems, this rationalist ex- 
tension once more found its classical formulation in Kant’s philosophy 
of the synthetic a priori, with its extension of the synthetic a priori 
character to the fundamentals of physics. The “metaphysical founda- 
tions of science” reflect the dominance of a rationalist conception of 
knowledge at a time when mathematical physics, in the theory oj 
Newton, seemed to have discovered the ultimate law of nature ina 
mathematical formula. 

There is a second extension of the concept of mathematical know! 
edge, which has done as much mischief in the history of philosophy as 
the extension of the concept of mathematical knowledge to physics. | 
refer to the elaboration of a philosophy of ethics by analogy with 
mathematics. Plato’s theory of ideas was meant to serve this very 
purpose. The Socratic doctrine that virtue is knowledge received its 
substantiation by a philosophy according to which there exist ideas of 
good actions as well as ideas of physical and mathematical objects. 
What is good is perceived as well as what is true, and perceived, like 
truth, in an act of vision of ideas and not through sense perception. 
From Socrates and Plato derives the ethico-cognitive parallelism, 
which has ever since remained an indispensable constituent of rational- 
ism. The desire to establish ethics on an unquestionable basis was be- 
lieved to have its most powerful support in a conception of knowledge 
which made reason a lawgiver. The giver of the moral law was identi- 
fied with the giver of the cognitive law, and the moral law in me seemed 
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to call for the same kind of recognition as the starry heavens above me. 
The construction of an ethics by the geometrical method became the 
program of rationalism. 

These developments would have a limited significance if they merely 
concerned the conceptions of a philosophical school. They would re- 
strict the predominance of this school to times past, so that room 
would be left, at later times, for other schools that kept clear of such 
errors. What has made rationalism so dangerous is the fact that its 
fundamental errors did not remain restricted to its own school; that 
its principal opponent, empiricism, was infected by the same kind of 
error; and that empiricist philosophy was to end in failure because it 
did not overcome the very mistake which made rationalism incompati- 
ble with science — the mistake of identifying knowledge with mathe- 
matical knowledge. 

It is true that in the empiricist philosophies this mistake is not 
overtly made. The empiricist has always attacked rationalism by the 
argument that the rationalist neglects the contribution of sense obser- 
vation to knowledge. But in developing his own philosophy, the em- 
piricist unconsciously accepted the fundamental thesis of rationalism, 
according to which genuine knowledge has to be as reliable as mathe- 
matical knowledge, and thus was pushed into the hopeless position of 
proving that empirical knowledge was as good as mathematical knowl- 
edge. Historically speaking, this rationalist commitment of empiricism 
found its expression in the fact that empiricists were always on the 
defense, that they had to prove that their philosophy was as good as 
rationalism for the establishment of absolute truth. A product of such 
a hopeless defense is what we call naive empiricism, or materialism. 
On the other hand, those empiricists who were too honest to deceive 
themselves had to end up as skeptics. The empiricist skeptic is the 
philosopher who has freed himself from the intoxication of rationalism 
but still feels committed to its challenge; who regards empiricism as a 
failure because it cannot attain the very aim which was set up by 
rationalism, the aim of an absolutely reliable knowledge. Through the 
tacit presupposition of his criticism, the skeptic becomes the victim of 
the very error which has led the rationalist to his logical cobwebs, the 
error of regarding mathematical knowledge as the gauge by which all 
other knowledge has to be measured. That is true of the ancient skep- 
tics, who believed to have proved that there is no truth because they 
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had proved that there is no mathematical truth for empirical knowl. 
edge. And that is true of the most prominent among the empiricist 
skeptics, of David Hume, whose philosophy is both the first consistent 
construction of empiricism and its breakdown. 

The classical period of modern empiricism shows all the symptoms of 
an infection with rationalist fundamentals. Francis Bacon, the prophet 
of induction, makes it clear through the title of his major work that 
he intends by inductive methods to parallel the deductive logic of Aris- 
totle. His empiricism is carried by the naive confidence that induction 
can establish a knowledge as good as that of the mathematician or 
logician. John Locke makes the hopeless attempt of combining the 
necessary and nonempty truth of the rationalist with an empirical 
origin of concepts, and preaches an ethics according to which the 
fundamentals of political democracy are derivable from reason. With 
the greatest personality of the trio, with David Hume, British empiri- 
cism reaches its climax. In Hume, empiricism finds its final formula- 
tion: all a priori is analytic, all synthetic knowledge derives from sense 
perception; in other words, sense perception is the only criterion of 
nonanalytic truth. But the very formulation of the principle of empiri- 
cism spells the failure of empirical method. Knowledge concerning the 
future is unattainable, because observation merely informs us about 
the past. Predictive knowledge can only be constructed by inferential 
methods ; but since the implication leading from past to future obser- 
vation is synthetic, deductive inference cannot be applied to the deriva- 
tion of statements about the future, and the only instrument of predic- 
tion is the inductive inference. And since the inductive inference can 
neither be validated by deductive logic nor by reference to experience, 
we have no reason to accept it: the inductive inference appears un- 
justifiable. Empirical methods cannot establish knowledge. 

I have seen many a textbook on the history of philosophy which 
belittles Hume’s skeptical result. I have read remarks voicing the 
opinion that Hume’s criticism has been overestimated, that few phi- 
losophers are troubled by the impossibility of justifying induction, or 
that induction represents a minor difficulty for scientific method which 
need not concern the philosopher. A philosopher who writes such 
things has not understood the history of philosophy. He has not 
realized that the rationalist attempt to account for scientific knowledge 
is incompatible with modern science, and that, if Hume’s criticism 
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cannot be overcome, empiricism is likewise unable to supply a theory 
of science. Hume’s criticism is the most serious objection that has ever 
been raised against the possibility of knowledge. If Hume’s objection 
cannot be answered, the history of philosophy is the history of error. 
The search for truth would end with the admission of ignorance; all I 
know is that I know nothing — the aphorism of Socrates, less charac- 
teristic for him than for the school of the skeptics, has found its final 
elaboration in the Enquiry concerning Human Understanding. 

There are other philosophers, who hope to escape Humean skepsis 
by a resort to belief. We have many beliefs, they argue, which we hold 
without criticism; why should we not accept the belief in induction? 
We have had so much success with it, why should we abandon it? A 
friendly Humean smile should suffice to do away with this argument, 
but you find it in modern books on induction. Belief has become very 
fashionable. Some call it animal faith; others prefer the name of ra- 
tional belief ; and the trick of the defense is to argue that without belief 
we could not live and that even the empiricist believes something. 
Belief is a comfortable beauty rest — why not sleep on it and have 
our peace? 

I do not think that anyone who takes logic seriously can defend the 
escape into belief. That everyday life is full of beliefs is a truism; but 
it is the philosopher’s task to examine such habits in the light of logic. 
If he arrives at the result that the most fundamental belief is not justi- 
fiable, it does not follow that we had better stop logical inquiry but 
that we should stop claiming to have a philosophy. To speak of the 
metaphysics of empiricism is a poor defense for all those who, in the 
face of modern science, look for an excuse to continue rationalist 
speculation. The argument of the empiricist is that we have no means 
to prove the truth of a statement predicting future observations. It is 
ridiculous to call this argument a metaphysics based on belief. The 
quandaries of empiricism do not entitle the metaphysician to preach a 
new philosophy of faith. If the empiricist fails, philosophy has failed ; 
there is no return to the beliefs of pre-Humean eras. 

The solution of Hume’s problem must be sought within the frame 
of empiricism ; otherwise it would be no solution. In order to find it 
we must formulate more precisely what Hume’s argument proves. It 
proves that there is no knowledge of the future if knowledge is to mean 
absolutely reliable knowledge. The argument is conclusive only if 
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knowledge is what the rationalist understands by it: what Hume has 
proved is that the rationalist aim of knowledge is unattainable by 
empiricist methods. It is the unconscious adherence to the rationalist 
program of knowledge, to the interpretation of knowledge in terms of 
mathematical knowledge, which leads to the Humean skepsis. The em- 
piricist who turns skeptic has not sufficiently stripped himself of the 
creed of rationalism. . 

The way to a consistent empiricism is open only to those who are 
ready to interpret empirical knowledge in its own right, to abandon 
the prejudice that mathematics is the prototype of all knowledge. It 
was a long way to this liberation, which would never have been found 
without the help of mathematical science itself. The story of this libera- 
tion is, in fact, a story of the mathematics and mathematical physics of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. I should like to outline this 
story in a short review of its prominent chapters, before I turn to the 
answer we can give today to Hume’s criticism. 

The disintegration of the synthetic a priori began with developments 
within mathematics. Twenty years after Kant’s death, Bolyai and 
Lobachefski discovered a non-Euclidean geometry. The significance of 
these discoveries was immediately recognized by Gauss, who had 
independently come upon similar geometrical results: Gauss saw that 
if the mathematician knows more than one geometrical system, the 
question which system applies to physical reality is an empirical 
question. 

The logical development which pushed mathematics from its throne 
is amazingly simple. As long as there was only one geometry, the 
mathematician seemed to have the key unlocking physical space, and 
reason appeared to be the lawgiver of physical reality. If there is a 
plurality of possible geometries, the mathematician is unable to tell 
which of them fits physical space, and the selection of the one geometry 
that describes the physical universe is left to the physicist. It is true, the 
process of this selection is somewhat complicated because it includes a 
decision for certain definitions, called co-ordinative definitions; but 
this fact does not make the determination of the geometry of physical 
space less empirical. As in the case of all physical hypotheses, mathe- 
matics merely presents us with a set of possibilities, among which 
observation singles out the one that corresponds to reality. The criteri- 
on of synthetic truth is not reason, but observation — the empiricist 
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principle includes the application of mathematics to physical reality. 
The development introduced with the discovery of the non-Euclidean 
geometries reaches its final stage in Russell’s analysis of arithmetic: 
mathematical truth is analytic, mathematics is not descriptive of physi- 
cal reality. 

Analytic truth offers no problem to the philosopher. That reason is 
able to establish analytic statements is possible because analytic state- 
ments do not anticipate future experience, do not restrict the realm of 
what is observable. The tautologies of a language are merely the mirror 
image of the rules in terms of which the language is set up; they say 
in the object language what is expressed through the structure of 
propositions and what is thus a consequence of metalinguistic rules. 
The tertium non datur, for instance, is merely the object-language 
equivalent of a rule laying down a two-valued character of the lan- 
guage. The analytic a priori does not call for rationalism and is com- 
patible with the most critical empiricism. 

In reducing mathematical truth to analytic relations, modern analy- 
sis of mathematics destroys the basis on which rationalism is erected 
—that is the simple fact which no philosopher can ignore. To regard 
mathematics as the ideal which the physical sciences should try to 
approximate means misunderstanding the nature of mathematics. A 
physical science made to the model of mathematics would be empty, 
could not inform us about the physical world. All synthetic knowledge 
derives from observation: the empiricist is finally victorious because 
the mathematician himself has renounced the claim of knowing syn- 
thetic truth. The philosopher who in the twentieth century still at- 
tempts to derive knowledge from reason has lost his most potent 
support, the support by the mathematician, and resembles the man 
who still looks for the perpetual motion machine — it cannot be done, 
that is the answer which modern science gives to two thousand years 
of struggle for a rationalist interpretation of knowledge. 

The destructive effect of modern analysis of mathematics extends 
into the field of ethics. The plan to derive ethical principles, like mathe- 
matical principles, from reason appeared plausible as long as mathe- 
matics was believed to be rational synthetic truth. But if all knowledge 
springing from reason is analytic and reason cannot select among 
different systems, each of which is consistent while it contradicts 
every other one, the ethico-cognitive parallelism renders a bad service 
to ethics. What would the author of an ethics constructed by the 
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geometrical method have answered, had he been told that the geometri- 
cal method would justify, just as well, a non-Spinozist ethics? But | 
will not venture prophecies about the reaction of a Spinoza to the 
mathematics of the twentieth century and rather say what he should 
have answered: he should have admitted that if moral principles have 
a cognitive character, they are empty, since they would be knowledge 
derived from reason alone. 

The answer modern logic gives to the problem of ethics resembles 
the answer given to the problem of geometry: only the implications 
between axioms and theorems are capable of logical proof, but the 
axioms themselves are not demonstrable by reason. The fundamental 
ethical principles can be accounted for by the philosopher as little as 
the axioms of physical space. But while the axioms of physical space 
at least have cognitive character and are capable of empirical verifica- 
tion by the physicist, the fundamental principles of ethics are non- 
cognitive and require a different treatment, of which I shall speak 
presently. 

I have first to go into a closer analysis of empirical knowledge. The 
reduction of mathematics to analytic relations is a negative result. It 
has to be supplemented by a conception of synthetic knowledge which 
at the same time satisfies the empiricist criterion of truth and over- 
comes Hume’s criticism. 

It is well known that the answer to this question leads into the theory 
of probability. Empiricist philosophers, from the time of Hume’s own 
studies in probability to our days, have therefore repeatedly tried to 
construct theories of probability that can account for empirical know|- 
edge. One should believe that all these theories of probability were 
constructed along empiricist principles. A survey of the present scene 
of the discussion on probability shows that this is not the case. The 
analysis of probability is confused by remnants of a rationalist inter- 
pretation of knowledge ; the germs of rationalism have so deeply pene- 
trated into philosophical thought as even to infect empiricist-minded 
thinkers of our time. Rationalism revives in the attempts of logicians 
at constructing a theory of probability from pure reason, a theory of 
inductive logic for which degrees of probability are derivable from the 
logical structure of propositions, like theorems of deductive logic. 
These theories are sometimes constructed by the help of the so-called 
principle of indifference, sometimes by methods determining a so-called 
degree of confirmation. The common feature of all these theories is 
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that their proponents believe they have an analytic rule which can de- 
termine, on the basis of observational material, with what degree of 
probability future observations of a certain kind will occur. 

The rationalistic root of these theories is obvious. If logic is unable 
to foretell the future, logic should at least be able to tell the probabili- 
ties of the various possible forms of the future —in this attenuated 
form the rationalist desire of a physical world controlled by reason 
has slipped into the mathematical philosophy of our time. In the new 
form it is as active and as dangerous as in the old form of promising 
certainty ; promising probabilities is perhaps an even more dangerous 
form of rationalism because it looks so modest and so modern. 

The criticism of all these theories is easily given. Like all mathe- 
matical systems, the calculus of probability is analytic ; all it can do is 
to derive probabilities from other probabilities, and the other proba- 
bilities must be given. In order to be applicable to physical reality, the 
calculus must be supplemented by a rule telling how to find the first 
probabilities. This rule cannot be mathematical because it cannot be 
analytic. If it were analytic, it would not tell anything about the future 
and thus could not be used as a guide for action. Conversely, since the 
probability statement is meant to be an advice how to act, it must say 
something about the future; therefore it cannot be derived by means 
of deductive logic from observational material referring to the past. 
This criticism is simple; that there are modern logicians who will not 
accept it proves that the urge for rationalism is not always controlled 
by logic. 

The empiricist theory of probability is based on the frequency inter- 
pretation. The probability statement predicts a frequency of events; it 
says something about the future and is therefore verifiable in terms of 
the predicted events. The synthetic rule furnishing probabilities before 
the total sequence of events has occurred is the rule of induction by 
enumeration. Although frequency refers to a class, the probability 
statement is applicable to a single case, since the life of every person 
includes many single cases ; following the rules of probability leads to 
the greatest possible number of successes. 

The most important tool for this consideration is the concept of 
posit. A probability statement does not permit us to assert the sen- 
tence about the predicted event as true; the sentence can only be 
asserted in the sense of a posit. Positing a statement means dealing 
with it as true, although we do not know its truth. To justify a posit 
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we need not prove that it is true; all we have to prove is that it is 
advantageous in some sense to deal with the statement as true. 

The concept of posit is the key to the understanding of predictive 
knowledge. It can be proved that all forms of induction, including the 
so-called inference by confirmation, are reducible to induction by 
enumeration, and the enormous amount of mathematics employed in 
modern physics can be shown to supply merely a concatenation of 
individual inferences in terms of such simplest inductions. The signifi- 
cance of analytic thought for empirical science is thus explained: the 
function of deductive operations is to tie together simple inductions 
into a network, which as a whole represents but another posit, a posit 
that can be proved superior to each of the individual posits from which 
it is constructed. Predictive knowledge is therefore accounted for when 
it is possible to justify induction by enumeration. This justification, 
which Hume considered impossible, can be given when the conclusion 
of the inductive inference is regarded, not as asserted with the claim of 
truth, but as asserted in the sense of a posit. It can be shown that if it is 
possible at all to make predictions, the inductive inference is an instru- 
ment to find them ; and the inference is justified because its applicabil- 
ity represents a necessary condition of success. 

The rationalist conception of inductive logic breaks down because 
it is faced by the impossible task of validating a synthetic principle 
through reason. The empiricist conception of inductive logic is essen- 
tially different. The principle of induction by enumeration, which con- 
stitutes its only synthetic principle, is not regarded as self-evident, or 
as a postulate which logic could validate. What logic can prove is that 
the use of the principle is advisable if a certain aim is envisaged, the 
aim of predicting the future. This proof, the justification of induction, 
is constructed in terms of analytic considerations. The empiricist is al- 
lowed to use a synthetic principle, because he does not assert that the 
principle is true or must lead to true conclusions or to correct proba- 
bilities or to any kind of success; all he asserts is that employing the 
principle is the best he can do. This renunciation of any truth claim 
enables him to incorporate a synthetic principle in an analytic logic 
and to satisfy the condition that what he asserts on the basis of his 
logic is analytic truth only. He can do so because the conclusion of the 
inductive inference is not asserted by him, but only posited ; what he 
asserts is that positing the conclusion is a means to his end. The em- 
piricist principle that reason cannot make other than analytic contribu- 
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tions to knowledge, that there is no synthetic self-evidence, is thus 
fully carried through. 

The crisis of empiricism, expressed in David Hume’s skepticism, 
was the product of a misinterpretation of knowledge and vanishes for 
a correct interpretation — such is the outcome of a philosophy grown 
from the soil of modern science. The rationalist had not only presented 
the world with a series of untenable systems of speculative philosophy 
— he had also poisoned the empiricist interpretation of knowledge by 
inducing the empiricist to strive for unattainable aims. The conception 
of knowledge as a system of statements that are demonstrable as true 
had to be overcome by the evolution of science before a solution of the 
problem of predictive knowledge could be found. The search for 
certainty had to die down within the most precise of all sciences of 
nature, within mathematical physics, before the philosopher could 
account for scientific method. 

I have given you a short account of the historical controversy be- 
tween rationalism and empiricism with the intention of studying the 
roots of philosophical error. I came to the result that the errors of tra- 
ditional philosophy spring from a misinterpretation of knowledge, 
from regarding mathematical knowledge as the prototype of all knowl- 
edge. You will ask me: if that is the fundamental mistake, why was it 
committed? In other words, can we push the explanation one step 
further back and name, not only the ground of the error, but also the 
ground of the ground of the error? This question, in fact, can be 
answered. There have been two causes at work which are responsible 
for the philosophical misinterpretation of knowledge. 

The first is given by the historical evolution of science. It took 
several thousand years until science assumed a forin which made 
possible a consistent empiricism. The philosopher cannot be blamed 
for identifying mathematical with physical geometry as long as the 
mathematician of his time holds the same view. If the non-Euclidean 
geometry had been discovered at Euclid’s time, philosophy might have 
taken a very different course. Incidentally, looking in retrospect at the 
evolution of mathematics, one must admit that such a development 
might have been possible. The fundamentals of non-Euclidean geome- 
try can be constructed with rather simple mathematical means, and 
one could very well imagine a Bolyai among the disciples of Euclid. 
The Hellenistic and later the Roman era were sophisticated enough to 
lend an intellectual background to such enterprise ; we know that the 
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heliocentric system was conceived as early as 280 B.c. Since the history 
of geometry records no such anticipation of non-Euclidean systems, 
we can do nothing but point to the delay in the evolution of mathe- 
matics and make it responsible for the delayed evolution of philosophy, 
On the other hand, the development of physics leading to the abandon- 
ment of causality and to the primacy of probability could not possibly 
have taken place before the growth of modern experimental science, 
In its ultimate transition to a conception of knowledge as a system of 
posits, philosophy was therefore dependent on developments outside 
the control of the philosopher. 

But the dependence on the evolution of science is not the only 
ground that can be adduced for the rationalist misinterpretation of 
knowledge. Science has many aspects, its mathematical aspect being 
only one of them; and the existence of empirical philosophies at all 
times shows that the empirical side of science has always been no- 
ticed. If the philosopher was inclined to overemphasize the mathe- 
matical nature of science, if he regarded mathematics as the ideal to 
which all other forms of science should aspire, such attitude must be 
explained in terms of the psychology of the philosopher. And here, in 
fact, we discover the deepest root of the misconception of knowledge 
that led to the errors of philosophy. 

Looking through the long list of philosophical systems, one cannot 
get away from the impression that the men who made these systems 
were not primarily interested in an unprejudiced interpretation of 
science. For the philosopher, analysis of science has at all times been a 
means to an end; he needed science as a foothold from which to reach 
for other goals. He undertook the study of science with a preconceived 
aim, reading into science his own objectives: He wanted certainty and 
saw only those aspects of science which lent themselves to an inter- 
pretation in terms of absolutely certain knowledge; he wanted moral 
directives and saw only those aspects of science which lent themselves 
to an interpretation of knowledge in terms of an ethico-cognitive paral- 
lelism. Even the empiricist, who did not accept the rationalist solution, 
could not free himself from the rationalist objective and, if his logic 
was unbiased, turned skeptic. The rationalist misinterpretation of 
knowledge sprang from extra-logical motives, from the intention of 
establishing certainty for human knowledge and moral directives for 
human behavior. The philosopher erred because his analysis was not 
impartial: science was for him what he wanted it to be. 
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What, then, can we do to build up a better philosophy? The study 
of error should help us to find the truth. Since philosophy is dependent 
on science, we should make this dependence the conscious condition 
of our work: we should know that the nature of knowledge can be 
studied only through analysis of science. The idea of a philosophical 
theory of knowlege that derives the general outlines of knowledge 
from the structure of the mind, or from an insight into the nature of 
being, should forever be abandoned. There is no ontology, no separate 
realm of philosophical knowledge that precedes science. Theory of 
knowledge is analysis of science. Philosophy does not contribute any 
content to knowledge; it merely studies the form of knowledge as 
exhibited in the work of the scientist and examines all claims to 
validity. In so doing, the philosopher will know that all he can strive 
for is a philosophy of the knowledge of his time. 

Theory of knowledge is about one half of the subject of traditional 
philosophy ; the other half is concerned with value judgments, in par- 
ticular, with ethics. I said that the axioms of ethics, like those of 
geometry, are not subject to the critique of the philosopher ; only the 
implications between various moral rules are controlled by logic, while 
the fundamental rules are of a noncognitive nature. They are impera- 
tives and thus volitional decisions. The philosopher, who had to 
renounce setting up the principles of physics, will be ready also to 
renounce setting up the fundamental ethical imperatives. His task 
can only consist in a logical analysis of moral behavior, comparable to 
his analysis of cognitive behavior. He will point out the significance 
of implications for moral behavior, of the relations connecting the 
different volitional aims, making one aim subordinate to another ; and 
he will emphasize the necessity of studying psychology and sociology 
to everyone who wants to combine volitional aims into an ordered 
system. Without the results of these sciences, implications between 
volitional aims cannot be set up, since these implications depend on 
the synthetic knowledge comprised by psychology and sociology. As 
in the theory of knowledge, the work of the philosopher in the field of 
ethics will essentially consist in establishing order, in making explicit 
the logical controls of a field of behavior so controversial and so indis- 
pensable. 

A philosophy of the kind described, which is analysis rather than 
independent construction, may appear unsatisfactory to all those who 
indulge in admiration of the philosophy of the systems. Philosophical 
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systems have a persuasive power which it is difficult to resist, a power 
comparable to the magic force of great works of literature; and re- 
nouncing philosophical speculation may appear like renouncing the 
beauty and greatness which has endowed philosophy with its leading 
position in civilization. I will not argue about the aesthetic value of 
the systems; but I should like to draw attention to the fact that this 
positive side is inseparably connected with the negative side of tra- 
ditional philosophy : with the absence of general agreement of philoso- 
phic theories. Philosophic systems are individualistic creations ; like 
certain works of art, they do not call for the consent of all but for the 
admiration of the few to whom they mean something. The sober study 
of truth is deprived of the glamour of artistic creation ; but it carries 
the advantage of paving the path to universal agreement, of setting 
up results that eventually will be exempt from controversy and attack. 
It is the path of science on which the philosophy of logical analysis is 
marching. Though less attractive to the romantic mind, the adoption 
of scientific method will appear the inescapable consequence of an 
unprejudiced study of the history of philosophy ; it is the only success- 
ful path open to the philosophy of the twentieth century. 

Those who have tried to go along this path have had an experience 
which I would like to regard as the equivalent of aesthetic values: the 
experience of the power of clarification that is the concomitant of 
analysis. To know what one means, and to know what knowledge 
means, is a goal worthy of the philosopher ; and I think that we may all 
be happy if our work contributes to clarity of meanings. The scientist 
discovers synthetic truth; let it be our job to tell what this truth 
means and where it is to be incorporated in the totality of human 
civilization. The philosopher has always regarded it as his task to be 
an educator ; let us be educators clarifying meanings, by putting cog- 
nition and volition in their right places, by making explicit what is 
understood, by making distinct what is active in the dim background 
of consciousness. Clarity of thought is one of the most refined intel- 
lectual enjoyments — let us make it the supreme goal of the philoso- 
pher, not only to say the truth, but also to say it with the clarity that 
springs from logical analysis. 

HANS REICHENBACH 


University of California, Los Angeles 
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PHILOSOPHY, THE CULT OF 
UNINTELLIGIBILITY: 


T WAS a beautiful morning in May when Mr. Pickwick threw 
open his chamber window and looked upon the street below. 

Goswell Street was at his feet, Goswell Street was on his right hand —as far 

as eye could reach Goswell Street extended on his left; and the opposite side of 
Goswell Street was over the way. “Such,” thought Mr. Pickwick, “are the 
narrow views of those philosophers who, content with examining the things that 
lie before them, look not to the truths which are hidden beyond. As well might I 
be content to gaze on Goswell Street forever, without one effort to penetrate to 
the hidden countries which on every side surround it.”? 
It is not likely that even the superior Mr. Pickwick, in thus turning 
from the peace and security of Goswell Street, foresaw the unfor- 
tunate events that lay ahead, but we are left in little doubt that he 
infinitely preferred the life of adventure in unknown lands, in spite of 
its risks, to the dull complacency of Goswell Street. 

The logician, John Venn,’ tells of an itinerant salesman for straw- 
berry plants, who argued the merits of his wares by pointing out that 
although seasonal variations in the number of berries borne by each 
plant were to be expected, this was no cause for concern, since when- 
ever the crop was small the berries were large — in fact, the number 
oi berries varied indirectly with the size of the individual berries. 
When, after a season had passed, an irate customer came to him and 
protested that his plants had borne not a single berry, the salesman 
replied that this was quite to be expected, and if the customer would 
examine the nonexistent berry, he would find, no doubt, that it was 
infinitely large. 

Anyone who takes teaching seriously usually enjoys his work and 
experiences a certain amount of satisfaction when students tell him 


*The presidential address at the meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association at Galesburg, Illinois, May 7, 1948. 

*Charles Dickens, Pickwick Papers, ch. i. 

* Symbolic Logic (1881), p. 339. 
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that he is doing his job effectively. In particular he likes to be told 
that he makes himself clear, especially when in this respect his teach- 
ing techniques are contrasted with those of his colleagues, who con- 
tinually talk over the heads of their students. The conscientious teach- 
er is pleased by these comments. His heart, if not his head, swells with 
pride; his walk is more erect ; and his step is firmer. But if he is any- 
thing like me I venture the opinion that he is often awakened from a 
troubled sleep in the small hours of the morning by certain misgivings. 
He has made what he has said clear, but what has he said? And if he 
has spoken with such crystal clarity can he have said anything im- 
portant? Can he really have been talking significantly at all? May he 
not have been, perhaps, merely elucidating the obvious? 

So much for preliminaries. What is the point of these remarks? 
Simply this. The carrying out of the philosophical task seems to in- 
volve a fundamental predicament. There is no problem concerning 
the job to be done — the philosopher must communicate to others that 
vision of the universe which he, because of unusual sensitivity or be- 
cause of divine favor, has been privileged to receive. Merely to have 
the vision is, of course, not enough; mysticism may pinch-hit for 
philosophy on occasions, but it will never afford an adequate substi- 
tute. But once he has the insight he is provided with something which 
other human beings lack, and we can understand his desire to share it 
with them. However, he now finds himself in a quandary. The only 
medium for this communication is language, and language seems to 
be constructed so as to permit him either to talk about his vision or to 
speak clearly, but not to do both. If he chooses words which seem 
suited to describe the insight, he lays himself open to the charge of 
vagueness and obscurity; if he employs a precise and unambiguous 
terminology he finds that the vision has slipped between his fingers. 
He is much like the disappointed purchaser of strawberry plants; he 
can have an infinite number of berries of zero size or no berries of an 
infinite size, but in neither case does he have any berries. He can 
transmit his insight only at the complete sacrifice of intelligibility ; or, 
failing this, he can achieve perfect clarity only to find that his pro- 
nouncements are utterly trivial. He can escape simple-mindedness only 
by falling into muddleheadedness, and he can avoid complete con- 
fusion only by uttering platitudes. 

The nature of this predicament is not hard to understand. The fact 
seems to be that we use an unintelligible language because what we 
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want to talk about is inherently elusive. Philosophical objects are, as 
Plato said, the objects which most men do not see at all. They seem 
to appear to favored minds only, and under favored circumstances. 
And when they do appear we can never be sure either that they are or 
what they are. Furthermore, to the extent to which we can discover 
their qualities they seem to be fundamentally different from the objects 
of common-sense experience ; they are not just other things like those 
of our familiar world, but inherently unplausible and absurd. Analogy, 
therefore, breaks down as a technique of elucidation, for the objects 
are sui generis — things that never were on land or sea. Space and 
time, for example, are not themselves in space and time; final ends are 
ends that are never means; first principles are the only principles 
which are not relative to a conceptual scheme; universals lack the 
determinateness of actual occasions; the first cause is the only cause 
which is not also an effect; God is not man. When confronted with 
objects of this kind we find ourselves resorting to vague expressions, 
self-contradictory phrases, and negative characterizations, realizing 
only too well that these lack the required precision and that we are 
therefore playing the language game unfairly. 

The inevitable result is a more or less complete failure of com- 
munication. We are not favored like the poet with a more liberal 
criterion of meaningfulness than is demanded by common sense; we 
cannot use intimation, veiled reference, and suggestion; we must say 
what we have seen. We cannot even, like the mystic, induce the vision 
in our neophytes by describing those preparatory stages of bodily 
chastisement and spiritual purgation which will eventuate in the illumi- 
nation. No, we must talk rationally even though the fact of our ra- 
tionality is irrational; we must be sensible about things which are 
inherently nonsensical; we must be logical about things which are 
beyond logic. 

The nature of our predicament now becomes clear. The most super- 
ficial examination of our experience discloses the fact that events and 
objects are given with varying degrees of clarity and certainty. Some 
things are so obviously here and now that we can do nothing but 
accept them ; others merely were here or will be here or might be here 
or are here in strange ways and only on occasions and for favored 
individuals. For the common man — the man with whom we as phi- 
losophers must ultimately communicate — the arrangement of objects 
on what might be called “dimensions of clarity” is not difficult. The 
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objects of maximum clarity and certainty are the practical things of 
his everyday experience — the man-sized objects of the here and now 
which are given to him in direct observation. These exhibit them- 
selves with a stubbornness and forcefulness which makes a denial, or 
even a skepticism, of their existence impossible. All else lies on the 
periphery of experience and has only a token reality. Objects in this 
area, except insofar as they are required to meet the demands of his 
religious faith, are inherently confused and unlikely. Such is the fate 
of all objects which are remote from him in the past or the future, and 
all things which are widely separated from him in space. Universals, 
in contrast to particulars, as Plato so successfully pointed out, are 
intrinsically difficult for him to apprehend. All objects dear to the 
heart of the philosopher — high abstractions, first causes, ultimate 
ends, substances, and eternal truths — are located by him at the ex- 
treme limits of experience, and are judged, because of their remote- 
ness, to be not worthy of serious consideration. 

Confronted with such an outlook we philosophers must take up our 
job. This is, like all Gaul, divided into three parts. We must first con- 
vince the common man that if he will candidly examine those things 
which are clearly given he will find that they offer hints as to objects 
beyond. Secondly, we must show him that if he is willing to make the 
required effort he may find that the objects on the periphery become 
both more clear and more certain. Thirdly, we must persuade him that 
at least some of the objects on the periphery are required in order to 
account for and justify the objects at the center. What this reduces to 
is the attempt to give to the individual who has not had the insight 
the vision of peripheral objects which we ourselves have had, indis- 
tinctly and confusedly, to be sure, but certainly. But herein lies the 
predicament. We must communicate this information through the 
medium of a language which, because it was devised to refer to what 
is clearly given, is inherently ill adapted to the portrayal of these 
obscurely given objects. We must use the vocabulary of common sense 
to acquaint the common man with uncommon objects — objects for 
which he has no words, since he has never seen the things to which 
the words would refer. Once we have induced the vision he will not 
only understand us, he will believe us; until we produce the vision he 
will charge us with speaking nonsense. 

I propose in the following pages to ask what we can do about this 
predicament. 
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CULT OF UNINTELLIGIBILITY 


The first thing we can do is to deny that the predicament exists at 
all. We can insist that the situation is not really so bad as this and 
point out that philosophers seem to communicate their ideas, both to 
one another and to the general public. But do they ? Consider ourselves 
first. Do we philosophers understand one another? Certainly a dis- 
interested onlooker at one of our annual meetings would find abundant 
evidence to the contrary. But even if this were the case, there is a 
consideration which is much more important. Since we philosophers 
have already had the vision we cannot be impartial judges of the 
effectiveness with which one of our number communicates his ideas. 
We know in advance what he is trying to talk about, and we shall 
understand his language however halting and confused it may be. 
What, then, of the general public? Does the common man understand 
the philosopher ? I need not waste your time by telling you the answer ; 
we philosophers know only too well what the nonphilosopher thinks 
of us. Most of the caricatures of us — it is understandable, perhaps, 
that they are called caricatures by us and not by the general public — 
depict us as peculiar creatures who invent a strange language consist- 
ing of absurd and unusual words, which we then proceed to abuse 
more or less systematically through hair-splitting, circular definition, 
and disregard for the rules of grammar, the net result of which is a 
torrent of words but only a trickle of ideas. Clearly there is some justi- 
fication for the discerning man who, having listened to a philosophical 
harangue, wonders how it is possible to dip so deep into the sacred 
font of learning and to come up so dry. But when he insists that if he 
were a philosopher he would talk sense, and thus give philosophy the 
new look, we are entitled to be suspicious. We are reminded of the 
man who claimed that if he were President he would end all wars; but 
when asked how he would do this his only reply was that if he were 
President he would know how. No, if the effectiveness of our lan- 
guage is to be measured by the success with which we communicate to 
those outside our profession, we should promptly admit complete 
failure; most people just don’t know what we are talking about, and 
they are frank in telling us so. We cannot, therefore, avoid the pre- 
dicament by simply blinding ourselves to its existence. 


A second escape from the predicament is to recognize frankly the 
fact of philosophical incommunicability, but to deny that this is really 
a predicament. To be sure, it is a difficulty. However, the reasons are 
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to be found not in philosophy but in us. We have developed certain 
bad habits, and all that we have to do is to mend our ways. Some of 
us, for example, deliberately select the technical philosophical vocabu- 
lary in preference to the language of common sense, in the mistaken 
idea that ability to bandy about words is an accurate measure of the 
depth and profundity of our learning. Others of us cultivate unintelli- 
gibility to avoid embarrassment. The Scholastics taught us that when 
we find ourselves in a tight place in a philosophical argument we 
should proceed immediately to make a distinction in terms ; this serves 
the double purpose of giving us more time to extricate ourselves from 
the difficulty and putting our opponents at a disadvantage. If we are 
asked, for example, whether we believe that a table really exists we 
should reply that our answer depends on whether the speaker means 
to use the word “real” in the metaphysical or the epistemological sense, 
the word “table” in the substantival or phenomenal sense, and the 
word “exist” in the subjective or physical sense. If this does not floor 
him completely, it will at least so weaken him that we can easily dis- 
pose of him in the next round. Still others of us utter philosophical 
propositions in very much the same way that we brush our teeth in the 
morning or drive our car to work; we have established certain habits 
in which we have acquired proficiency through the competent training 
of our teachers. These arise spontaneously on the proper occasions and 
involve no use whatsoever of the reflective processes. Just as the oc- 
casion of sitting behind the wheel of our car causes us to turn on the 
ignition and shift gears, so standing before a class is the signal for 
turning on the flow of words and setting off at high speed. Indeed, the 
analogy is close, for often the result in each case is simply noise and 
carbon monoxide. 

It seems clear that this solution will not do. The issue is much more 
fundamental than a matter of bad speaking habits. The fault lies not 
with the philosopher, but with the subject matter. 

A third solution to the problem recognizes precisely this difficulty 
and attempts to meet it by dodging the philosophical task entirely and, 
like Margaret Fuller, simply accepting the universe. When Miss Fuller 
proposed this solution Carlyle had a fitting reply. As a recent bit of 


doggerel has it, 
— os Carlyle said, “Egad, she’d better,” 


And so did everyone who met ’er.‘ 


“Helen Bevington, “Margaret Fuller in Chelsea” (The New Yorker [July 5, 
1947], 26). 
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The point is not, however, that we cannot avoid accepting the uni- 
verse. Rather, it is how we accept it — with resignation, with despair, 
with humor, or with praise and adoration. In any case, if we are not 
mere animals we accept it understandingly; we know what we are 
accepting. And if we know what we are accepting and can state its 
characteristics, we have already achieved the philosophical goal. We 
have had the vision, and the real job is done. 

In the fourth place we can, like the poet, rhapsodize about the uni- 
verse. This permits us, as has already been suggested, to abandon the 
usual criteria of intelligibility and to use nuances of words and figures 
of speech rather than straightforward and clear-cut meanings. It 
may, indeed, be that this is the only method for such communication. 
But it seems too much to ask that we should all become poets. Why 
should we take over a job which is already being well done by those 
who are prepared to do so by temperament and training? And why 
should we abandon an occupation in which it is barely possible to earn 
a living for one in which it is utterly impossible to do so? 

In the fifth place, we may follow the pattern of those whom I shall 
henceforth call Goswellians. The Goswellians are that group, abhorred 
by Mr. Pickwick, who lived on Goswell Street and thought of the 
world as limited to Goswell Street. This group must be taken more 
seriously for it contains many eminent philosophers, both ancient and 
modern. They meet the problem of philosophical communication by 
confining its subject matter to the core of what is clearly given, and 
by setting up rules for the use of language which relegate every asser- 
tion about peripheral objects to the realm of nonsense. This assures 
perfect clarity, for language is so constructed as to exclude all asser- 
tions about obscurely given objects. Judgments like “I am seeing red” 
when I am seeing red, or like “I have a toothache” when I have a 
toothache represent propositions of maximum clarity. Propositions 
about physical objects contain an element of obscurity and are proper- 
ly clarified only when they are translated into judgments about imme- 
diate sense data. Statements about the past, even though they are only 
a block or so from Goswell Street, prove to be really about Goswell 
Street and must be re-expressed in these terms. Most philosophical 
objects, such as the universe, God, and the categories, are too remote 
from Goswell Street to satisfy the criteria of language, and statements 
about such entities are either purely linguistic statements, tautologies, 
poetry, expressions of emotions, or just plain nonsense. 
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The neatness of this position gives it a strong appeal. With one 
sweep much philosophical trash is thrown out. Gone are obscurity, 
confusion, ambiguity, and even error. Every pronouncement is both 
clear and certain. But what have we accomplished? Our plant has pro- 
duced a strawberry of infinite size, but where is the berry? We seem 
to have forgotten that the clarification of what is given is simply the 
beginning of philosophical wisdom. The hints of something beyond 
are also part of the given, and our real job is to follow out these hints 
into the peripheral area where all interpretation and justification are 
to be found. As Goswellians we have tremendously simplified the 
philosophical task, but as true philosophers we have nothing left to do. 
We are, in fact, very much like mules, with no particular pride in our 
ancestry and certainly no hope for posterity. Or to change the meta- 
phor, we have sold our birthright, as a certain philosopher has recently 
expressed it, for a mess of positivism. 

Much more serious is the attempt of those whom I shall call the 
“emancipated Goswellians.” These philosophers, recognizing the limi- 
tations of the Goswellian point of view, try by various devices to escape 
from its restrictions. There are at least three such groups — the opera- 
tionists, the constructionists, and the reductionists. 

The operationists have argued that clarity need not be restricted to 
terms having a direct denotative reference but may be generalized to 
include notions which are defined operationally. Such a principle 
recognizes, first, that the knowing process is not a matter of passively 
responding to something which is given, but involves an activity of 
some kind, mental or physical; and, second, that the meaning of any 
term is as much a function of the knowing operations as of that which 
is known. This is a decided improvement. But since operations are 
usually restricted to those of measurement, our vocabulary has been 
only slightly increased. To be sure, we can now talk meaningfully not 
merely about a red spot but about two red spots. Although this is 
certainly better than pure Goswellianism, it represents only a very 
feeble and insecure step in advance. The really significant philosophi- 
cal objects are still excluded from consideration, for they are either 
incapable of measurement, or, if measurable, are not essentially char- 
acterizable in terms of these numerical values. About these entities we 
must still talk in the customarily obscure way. 

Another group of modified Goswellians meet the problem in a more 
generous spirit. Their argument is that no obscurity need arise con- 
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cerning something which is our own invention; consequently we 
should recognize the less clearly given objects for what they truly are, 
yiz., constructions of the human mind. Russell tells us that logical 
constructions are always to be preferred to inferred entities. They offer 
two advantages: in dealing with them we need not make any meta- 
physical commitment, and we are required to give them only such 
content as we choose to give them; thus we can be both positive as to 
their status and clear as to their content. But, valuable though this 
solution may be, it does not really meet the problem, for it does not 
tell us why we make such constructions in the first place. Presumably 
some feature of the given puzzles us and seems to demand expla- 
nation; hence we construct an entity which will provide the required 
interpretation. Thus constructs are designed to play the same role as 
hypotheses. But it is important to recognize that this is just what they 
will not do; no construct will ever explain anything. How can we 
suppose, for example, that in defining a physical object as the collec- 
tion of its appearances we can either account for the fact that it has 
just these appearances, or predict any further perspective in terms of 
which we may identify it in the future? Constructs, therefore, cannot 
be substituted for hypotheses, and the problem of the conjectural char- 
acter of philosophical objects remains unsolved. 

The third group of modified Goswellians admit both the necessity 
for explanation and the essential difference between constructs and 
hypotheses. Being Goswellians they insist that all hypothetical and 
theoretical objects are reducible to clearly given objects, but being 
emancipated Goswellians they admit that in the most significant cases 
this reduction is an incomplete one. A scientific law, for example, 
refers to an unlimited range of particulars, but it can be verified in 
only a finite group ; therefore a scientific law is incompletely reducible 
to its confirming instances. Molecules are not simply the cases of 
surface tension, solubility, and expansion, in terms of which they are 
verified, but all future phenomena, still to be discovered, which will be 
considered as confirming their existence; hence molecules are incom- 
pletely reducible to their verifying cases. Lewis, in his recent Carus 
Lectures,5 defends this position in a clear-cut and convincing manner. 
He argues that, in addition to the empirical statements which involve 
judgments as to what is immediately given, there are two kinds of 


°C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (La Salle, Illinois: 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1946), ch. viii. 
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propositions — nonterminating and terminating judgments. Non- 
terminating judgments are illustrated by such statements as “There js 
a flight of steps before me,” and terminating judgments by such asser- 
tions as “If I step forward and down, I shall come safely to rest on the 
step below.” Judgments of the former type are verified by those of the 
latter, though incompletely so, since while terminating judgments are 
themselves completely verifiable no finite group of such judgments 
can exhaust the significance of any nonterminating judgment. When 
we note that nonterminating statements claim to assert reality and, in 
fact, make up practically the whole of empirical knowledge, we can 
readily see that there is very little in experience about which we can 
be both clear and certain. 

What may be said of this solution to the problem of intelligible 
communication in philosophy? In a sense it is not a solution to the 
problem at all, but a remarkably clear statement of the issue; it tells 
us that up to a certain point we are not only in a position, but under 
an obligation, to talk intelligibly about philosophical objects. All that 
we have to do is to point unmistakably to those clearly given objects 
which they are designed to explain and in terms of which they are 
verified. But beyond this we are committed to an inevitable obscurity. 
We cannot indicate just what there is in the philosophical object that 
enables it to explain; we cannot point to all the clearly given objects 
which can be explained by means of it; nor can we anticipate what 
objects we shall later consider as contributing to the plausibility of the 
existence of the philosophical object. Thus the reductionists have done 
two things toward solving the problem ; they have staked out the road 
up to the border of the wilderness, and they have there placed a sign 
which tells us unmistakably that the area beyond is impenetrable 
jungle. 

At this point mere mention, without further discussion, may be 
made of certain other types of solution to the problem of philosophical 
communication. The Bergsonians frankly admit the inadequacy of 
language as a vehicle for the transmission of insights but argue that 
it is a relatively successful device for leading an individual to the 
perspective from which he may obtain the insight at first hand. In 
reply to this we have only to point out that the relative paucity of 
converts to the Bergsonian position suggests that language is some- 
what less successful than they had supposed. A second group, the 
semanticists, give up entirely the job of communicating philosophical 
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ideas, and confine their attention to the communication of communica- 
tion. This is, no doubt, important, but it does not directly solve the 
philosophical problem. A third group, the scientists, appear to have 
solved the problem but really have not done so. Though they experi- 
ence the same frustration that philosophers do when they attempt to 
talk intelligibly about energy transmission which is both wavelike and 
corpuscular, about action at a distance, and about warped space, they 
have given us no unique solution. Since their problem is like ours, they 
solve it just as we do, and we find among their numbers both Gos- 
wellians and non-Goswellians, and all species of both. 

We come, finally, to the speculative philosophers — the true Pick- 
wickians — who find life and adventure not in the narrow confines of 
Goswell Street but in the broad world surrounding it. We must grant 
at once that the Pickwickians — as distinct from all others who at- 
tempt to meet the issue — face the problem squarely. They know what 
the true philosophical objects are; they have had, or at least claim to 
have had, the proper vision of these objects; and they set out boldly 
to enlighten others as to the results of their insights. 

But it seems, correspondingly, that the failure has here been most 
complete. When we philosophers are condemned for the unintelligi- 
bility of our discourse the finger of ridicule is usually pointed at the 
speculative philosopher in our midst. He is the arch offender. He is 
not even paid the compliment of uttering false propositions, for these 
would be at least meaningful, and his apparently do not even make 
sense. Even we ourselves, I think, recognize that in this field we have 
the greatest difficulty distinguishing the charlatan from the man with 
real insight. Paulsen says somewhere that absurdity shares with truth 
this property —that neither can be refuted. And where the truth 
which we are seeking is stranger than fiction we naturally experience 
some difficulty in keeping them apart. 

But while this charge against the speculative philosopher is correct 
it misses the point. If the philosopher were under obligation to clothe 
his ideas in the vocabulary and phraseology of common sense he would 
be restricted in what he says to the vapid utterances of common sense. 
Whitehead remarks somewhere that it is more important that a state- 
ment be interesting than that it be true. The philosopher must use his 
technical language because what he wants to say is something which 


*It should be noted, of course, that the meaning which I have given to the 


term “Pickwickian” is quite different from that employed by the Cambridge 
realists. 
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the average man does not want to say because he has never been con- 
fronted with the necessity for saying it. The language of the common 
man is adequate to the situations with which he is in immediate con- 
tact, since it was devised to communicate about just such states of 
affairs, and he will realize its insufficiency only when his experience 
has broadened to include situations which cannot be adequately de- 
scribed in these terms. Thus what he says to the philosopher is, in 
effect, this: “Acquaint me with new objects; but do so, if you please, 
by talking about something which I can understand in terms of my 
present experience.” Of course the philosopher is unable to give him 
what he wants. 

Another charge brought against the speculative philosopher is his 
use of the rationalistic, deductive method of exposition and justifica- 
tion. This results in a favoring of intension over extension, and a 
reluctance to use the ostensive method of definition; it encourages 
resorting to the consistency theory of truth as over against the cor- 
respondence theory; and it results in a conceptual scheme which 
exhibits all those beauties that delight the mathematician and other 
lovers of system but leave utterly cold the earnest individuals who are 
struggling to gain insight into the character of the world in which they 
live. It makes philosophy into an amusing game, with precise and 
exact rules, perhaps, but without that contact with the exigencies of 
life and the yearnings of the soul which are the real origins of the 
philosophical enterprise and in terms of which any theory of the world 
must receive its justification. 

If one looks at some of the great systems of the past, he discovers 
much of validity in this charge. And in a sense, the speculative philoso- 
pher, because he is facing his problem squarely, cannot escape it. The 
ostensive method is obviously inadequate for defining truly philosophi- 
cal terms, for it is confined to things which can be presented here and 
now. He cannot define either the past or future ostensively, nor can 
he use this method to clarify terms referring to remote spatial objects 
except when such objects exhibit themselves in the here and now in 
the form of signals, and even then it is the signals which become the 
basis for ostensive definition, and not the objects signalized. He can 
define neither universals nor first principles ostensively, nor can he 
define his mind for me or my mind for him. He cannot define the 
universe in this way, and he cannot with any success define relations 
or values. Inevitably, therefore, he resorts to other methods of defini- 
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tion when he is confronted with the problem of clarifying such terms. 
But the only remaining method is through intension; he attempts to 
clarify terms by reducing them to other terms which are equally ob- 
scure. What he does is to define A in terms of B, and B in terms of C, 
supposing C to be for the moment undefinable; then several pages 
later he forgets that C was used to define A, and he turns about and 
defines C in terms of A. This is hard to detect if the circle is large 
enough and the structure of his discourse sufficiently confused, and he 
usually succeeds, or thinks he succeeds, in convincing the reader by 
the association of A and C that each helps to clarify the other. 

This suggests another device which is commonly employed by the 
speculative philosopher to convey his thoughts intelligibly. If he does 
not make himself clear in the first attempt he says that same thing 
over again, i. e., he writes another book. The surprising thing is that 
this seems often to succeed. There is a strange difference, which is 
sometimes overlooked, between the principles of logic and the prin- 
ciples of pedagogy. For logic “p and p” is equivalent to “p.”’ For peda- 
gogy this is not the case; “p and p” is usually much clearer than “p” ; 
furthermore, “p and p and /p” seems not only to be clearer but more 
likely to be true. Hence if anyone says the same thing a second time we 
begin to feel that he is talking sense even though his original assertion 
was obscure; and if he continues to repeat himself we incline to the 
view that there is even some truth in what he says. Unfortunately, 
however, this technique does not always work. Sometimes it only 
adds to the confusion, and it has the further disadvantage that the 
increased verbiage often produces in the mind of the reader or listener 
an understandable irritation and a pardonable unwillingness to make 
the necessary effort at comprehension. 

I hesitate to suggest a final proposal for the communication of 
philosophical ideas, but it may be that this is all that is left. The sug- 
gestion comes from James. You will remember the difficulties which 
he experienced in trying to understand Hegel. You will also remember 
that he tried the experiment of inhaling a quantity of nitrous oxide gas 
after which — lo and behold ! — Hegel suddenly became crystal clear. 
On such occasions one experiences “a tremendously exciting sense of 
an intense metaphysical illumination. Truth lies open to the view in 
depth beneath depth of almost blinding evidence. The mind sees all 
the logical relations of being with an apparent subtlety and instanta- 
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neity to which its normal consciousness offers no parallel.”? If James pe 
is right we should step from our ivory towers and plunge into action, se 
We should see that laws are passed making it mandatory that every an 
metaphysical treatise offered for sale have a small drum of nitrous ly 
oxide attached, with an accompanying prescription indicating the lia 
dosage to be taken before reading each chapter. And we should instruct co! 
the janitors of our buildings to introduce into the ventilating systems tin 
the proper amount of the gas before each lecture, not forgetting to ask otl 
for an extra concentration during the final examination. div 
The subject would be a fit matter for jesting were it not so desper- ope 
ately serious. But two facts seem abundantly clear. In the first place, if ten 
the distinction between Goswellians and Pickwickians is ultimately a ind 
matter of temperament, and temperaments cannot be changed, our bin 
situation is hopeless. This may be the case. It is possible that some T 
men are just by nature Goswellians ; they prefer certainty and clarity phe 
in knowledge even though the penalty is a poverty and insignificance beli 
in ideas ; they are the conservatives in philosophy who like to stay at othe 
home and are uncomfortable in foreign lands; they are terrified by trou 
adventure, with its attendant dangers; they are not interested in the appe 
acquisition of new insights but prefer rather to paw over old truths, to te 
clarifying them and clarifying them until their substance is lost. Others view 
may be by nature Pickwickians ; they prefer the sweep of broad and they 
speculative ideas even though the penalty is both confusion and fre- welli 
quent error; they are the radicals in philosophy and are happy only wick 
when exploring the unknown; for them what is clearly given is dull from 
and commonplace, and only the periphery of the given, where obscurity succe 
and doubt prevail, can satisfy the demands of the inquiring mind. only 
If, I say, this is the case, then our problem is insoluble. It is clear medi: 
that division of labor will not work. We could not, for example, assign etern: 
to the Goswellians the task of describing the given as accurately and tice, 1 
completely as possible, and to the Pickwickians the job of explaining up th 
and justifying this in terms of the truly philosophical objects. There WI 
are at least two reasons why this will not do. In the first place, the lem is 
most elementary study of the scientific method should have taught us of the 
that no such parceling out of the philosophical task is possible ; we can- find si 
not collect data unless we have directing hypotheses in mind, and we and tl 
cannot formulate hypothetical ideas unless we have both a problem better 
Some Hegelisms,” Mind (April, 1882). 
oe nt 
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posed and evidence provided by the data. If the two enterprises are 
separated the Goswellians become mere gadgeteers and pebble pickers, 
and the Pickwickians become mere dreamers. Co-operation is obvious- 
ly impossible when, as the history of thought clearly shows, Goswel- 
lians will have no traffic with Pickwickians and Pickwickians will not 
consort with Goswellians ; each group believes the other is wasting its 
time — the one because of the trivial character of its conclusions, the 
other because of the obscurity of its ideas. But, in the second place, 
division of labor is possible only if someone divides the labor. Co- 
operation implies the existence of someone who is sufficiently compe- 
tent to estimate adequately the respective tasks in the total job. This 
individual would have to be a philosopher, i.e., he would have to com- 
bine the two temperaments, and by hypothesis this is impossible. 

The second fact which seems equally clear is that we, as philoso- 
phers, have important wares to sell. Of course we, as philosophers, 
believe this—a fact which is understandable. But, surprisingly enough, 
others believe it as well. And they are calling on us in these times of 
trouble for aid. But when they ask for bread and we give them what 
appears to be a stone, they are naturally disappointed. It is small help 
to tell them that the important things in the world are hidden from 
view and cannot be made clear, for this itself is an important truth, and 
they will not understand us when we say so. So long as they are Gos- 
wellians and demand the suitable criterion of clarity, and we are Pick- 
wickians and insist on talking about things which seem too remote 
from their experience to be relevant to their problems we shall never 
succeed in communicating with them. If they persist in demanding 
only proximate causes and pro tem agencies which will produce im- 
mediate results, and we are suited only to offer them final causes and 
eternal truths which seem to them to have little or no relation to prac- 
tice, we can never meet their demands, and we should promptly give 
up the attempt. 

What, then, is the answer? Frankly, I do not know. But if the prob- 
lem is to be soluble we cannot admit the fundamental incompatibility 
of the Goswellian and the Pickwickian points of view. And unless we 
fnd some means for convincing ourselves that both jobs are important 
and that neither can be done adequately without the other we had 
better abandon the entire enterprise. There are some encouraging 
signs, however, and I mention these in closing. 

In the first place, the extremes of both positions are readily seen to 
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be utterly absurd; pure Goswellianism is just as impossible as pure 
Pickwickianism ; thus advocates of each position recognize something 
of truth in what their opponents claim. In the second place, attempts 
at reconciliation are increasingly in evidence. Of these, operationism 
and reductionism seem the most promising. But the operationists can- 
not solve the problem until they admit a much more general conception 
of operation ; the knowing activities involve not merely measurement 
but also abstraction, correlation, generalization, idealization, interpola- 
tion and extrapolation, and many other processes which afford us 
meaningful concepts by which the realm of the given may be extended. 
And the reductionists cannot succeed so long as they believe that 
complete reducibility of hypotheses to their verifying propositions is 
the rule and incomplete reducibility the exception; the fact is that no 
hypothesis is completely reducible, for if it is it has no explanatory 
value, and if it has no explanatory value it cannot be a hypothesis. 
Finally, the increasing recognition of the importance of signs and 
sign-functioning in the philosophical enterprise is encouraging. But 
what the semanticists have insufficiently emphasized is the need for 
differing criteria of the clarity of signs, according to the area in which 
they are used ; we cannot ask the Pickwickians to talk with the same 
degree or even the same kind of sense that the Goswellians do. Nor 
should we, as semanticists, become so interested in sharpening our 
tools that we fail to use them. 

Our job, then, is threefold. First, we must describe as accurately as 
possible, in a language which is suitable to its subject matter, the 
realm of the clearly given. But we should not fail to recognize that the 
importance of what we are doing lies in the hints which this realm 
offers as to the existence of something behind and beyond itself. Our 
second job is to plunge courageously into the surrounding area, where 
we have been led by these very hints, and attempt again to talk clearly, 
in a language which is now suitable to its new subject matter, about 
this less clearly given realm. Our third job, which is most important 
of all, is to show both how we got into this surrounding area and how 
we expect to return from it. Only in some such manner can we talk 
with reasonable clarity about things which are reasonably important. 

A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN 


University of Missouri 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
1947-1948 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
BOARD OF OFFICERS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


The annual meeting of the Council was held at Rye, New York, January 
29-31, 1947. The American Philosophical Association was represented by its 
two delegates, C. J. Ducasse and Glenn R. Morrow. Other members of the 
Association present were Richard McKeon, as delegate of the Medieval Academy, 
and Arthur E. Murphy, as a member of the Advisory Board of the Council. 

At this meeting the Council was asked to consider a new set of By-Laws, 
recommended by the Executive Committee, involving rather considerable re- 
organization of the Council. The proposed By-Laws represented a modification 
of the plan of reorganization which was submitted to the Council at a special 
meeting in September, 1946, and which failed of adoption. In its revised form, 
the plan of reorganization was approved unanimously by the Council and was 
referred to the constituent societies for ratification. On March 22, the chairman 
of the Council announced that a majority of the constituent societies had ratified 
the new By-Laws and declared them in effect as of that date. 


As was stated in our report last year, the new By-Laws are intended to make 
the Council a more compact and efficient agency for the discharge of its function 
in the encouragement and support of humanistic studies. One effect of the re- 
organization is to reduce the representation of constituent societies from two 
delegates to one. This means that after December 31, 1948, our Association 
will have only one delegate in the Council. The By-Laws also provide for the 
election of eight members-at-large, from among the members of constituent 
societies, and for an annual conference of the Secretaries of the constituent 
societies with the Board of Directors of the Council. Considering these provisions, 
we feel that the interests of our Association will be adequately represented under 
the new organization. 

We are happy to report the appointment of Cornelius Krusé as the new 
Director of the Council. Dr. Krusé took over the duties of the office on Sep- 
tember 1, succeeding Richard H. Shryock, who had been Acting Director of the 
Council since the retirement of Dr. Leland in October, 1946. The appointment 
of Dr. Krusé has been enthusiastically approved by the members of the Council, 
and it is peculiarly gratifying to us who represent the American Philosophical 
Association to have one of our colleagues assume this position of so much im- 
portance for the future of humanistic studies in America. 
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Much of the energies of the Council officers during the past year have been 
devoted to details of reorganization and to the discussion and the determination 
of policies to be pursued under the new By-Laws. The Director of the Council 
attended a meeting of UNESCO in Mexico in November. Mortimer Graves, 
the Executive Secretary, represented the Council last August at a meeting in 
Cambridge, England, of the British Committee on Near Eastern and Oriental 
Studies. The Committees of the Council have been active, particularly the Com- 
mittee on the Language Program, which has an ambitious program for the con- 
tinuation of its language texts, for the award of fellowships, and for assistance 
to publication. The Council has received a three-year grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation for a number of predoctoral fellowships in the humanities. At present 
thirty persons are now carrying on graduate study, with the aid of such awards, 
in various fields and in various institutions, two of them in philosophy. The 
Council has been asked to assist the Board of Foreign Scholarships in screening 
applicants for foreign study under the provisions of the Fulbright Act. It is hoped 
that official announcement of opportunities for foreign study under the provisions 
of this Act may be made in the near future. 

Gienn R. Morrow 


COMMITTEES 


Permanent Committee on Bibliography 


Your committee has enjoyed a successful season without a single meeting. 

Following instructions given at the business meeting last year, Professor 
Montague in January sent a form letter to editors of American philosophical pub- 
lications urging them to exchange with the international committee for publish- 
ing philosophical abstracts (Professors Kersaint and Bayer, at Paris). 

In March Mr. Buchanan was asked to supply to the Rockefeller Foundation 
for the use of the War Department a list of thirty books in philosophy. This list 
was provided to enable the War Department “to purchase 400 copies of each 
book for use in Germany by German authors as models of form and sources of 
fact for re-writing of German textbooks for higher education.” The list was 
made with care and with the expert advice of several representative members 
of this Association. Your committee was somewhat embarrassed in preparing 
this list, since it might have resulted in considerable financial profit to the favored 
authors had 400 copies of each book been available, and had the War Depart- 
ment ordered the books which are available. 

In May a list of 100 philosophical titles was furnished directly to Brigadier 
General G. L. Eberlee of the Civil Affairs Division of the War Department 
Special Staff, who applied directly to Secretary Krusé of the American Philo- 
sophical Association for a list of books which would be useful at the forty-nine 
U.S. Information Centers in the occupied areas. It was specified that “the list 
contain nothing that unduly emphasizes or glorifies war.” To meet this require- 
ment your committee would have been obligated to read a hundred books with 
care, but its responsibility and burden in this matter was considerably eased by 
the notice given it by the War Department that “all suggestions are subject to 
individual clearance by the proper authorities.” This list was “most gratefully 
received” by the War Department, which commented on “the apparent care 
with which it was compiled” and which informs us that such selection of books 
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“will be a continuing project... and future supplementary lists of recommended 
titles will therefore be much appreciated.” Members of this Association who 
wish to send lists of their recent works to the War Department are requested 
to do so not directly but through the selective intervention of your bibliography 
committee, which has the interests of the occupied areas at heart. 


Several days later in May Mr. Buchanan was asked to draw up two lists 
for the use of UNESCO, “one list of those philosophical works published in 
the U.S. which seem most worthy of translating into other languages; the other, 
of those foreign works, not yet translated into English, which appear likely to 
be most useful to the philosophic public in the U.S.” Mr. Buchanan carefully 
prepared and submitted these lists. Here again the responsibility of your com- 
mittee might have weighed very heavily on its collective conscience had it not 
been informed that UNESCO has no funds for promoting such translations. 


In addition to these services to the U.S. Government and the U.N., Mr. 
Buchanan has forwarded when due the regular bibliographical lists of U.S. 
philosophical publications for inclusion in the bibliography of the Jnstitut Inter- 
national de Philosophie. 


For the Committee, 
HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER, Chairman 


Publication Committee 


Professor Gregory D. Walcott, General Editor of Source Books in the History 
of the Sciences, has submitted the following report: 


The promise of a year ago that the Source Book in Greek Science by the late 
Morris Raphael Cohen and Dr. Israel I. Drabkin would be available at an early 
date seems likely to be realized. The book is now in press, and the publishers 
say it will be out in the spring of 1948. Professor Thomas S. Hall of Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo., has devoted much time during the past year to complet- 
ing the manuscript for a Source Book in Zoology. He expects to have it ready 
for the publishers by the spring of 1948. Professor Richard McKeon of the 
University of Chicago assured the General Editor early in 1947 that he would 
begin again, now that the war is over, mapping out the contents for a Source 
Book in Mediaeval Science. These are the bright spots in this project. The other 
side of the picture is somewhat darker. Professor C. E. Allen of the University 
of Wisconsin, because of continued ill health, has asked to be relieved of the 
task of completing the manuscript, now about one-half or two-thirds done, for a 
Source Book in Botany. A substitute is in view, but a final arrangement has not 
yet been made. Dr. Hewitt G. Fletcher, Jr., who for several years has been de- 
veloping a manuscript for a Source Book in Chemistry, has written that his 
present position at the National Institute for Health at Bethesda, Md., is so exact- 
ing that he will be unable to complete the work that has been very dear to him. 
Steps have already been taken to get a well-qualified man to succeed him. Nothing 
further can be reported at this time. 

At the time when the pressure of new duties as dean brought about the 
regretted resignation of the former chairman of this committee, Professor 
Glenn R. Morrow, there was one manuscript before it for consideration. Since 
the appointment of the present chairman, three more manuscripts have been sub- 
mitted for grants-in-aid of publication and are now being reviewed for possible 
recommendation to the A.C.L.S. Committee of Award. 


For the Committee, 
Harotp A. LARRABEE, Chairman 
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Report of the Delegate of the American Philosophical Association to the Ameri. 
can Association for the Advancement of Science 

The American Philosophical Association sponsored three symposia held on 
December 27 and 28 by Section L (History and Philosophy of Science) of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science at its 1947 meeting in 
Chicago. The programs were prepared by Rudolf Carnap, Charles Morris, and 
Raymond J. Seeger. The participants in the symposium on Foundations of Modern 
Physics were Philipp Frank, John Myhill, Leopold Infeld, and R. Bruce Lindsay, 
In the symposium devoted to Problems of Concept Formation in Psychology, 
papers were contributed by Herbert Feigl, Raymond B. Cattell, Phyllis Wittman, 
and O. H. Mowrer. Are Human Social Problems in a Different Category from 
Integrations of Biology? was the topic of the final symposium. The participants 
were Alfred E. Emerson, George A. Lundberg, and Filmer S. C. Northrop. The 
paper by Dr. Northrop (“The Relation between Biological and Cultural Factors 
in Social Problems”) was his address as Vice-President of Section L of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

CHARLES Morris 


Carus Lectures 

Because of the state of his health Professor Sabine felt compelled to resign 
from the Carus Lectureship to which he had been elected. Regretfully accepting 
his resignation, the Committee passed a motion expressing the hope that, when 
the time comes for the selection of the ninth Carus Lecturer, the Committee as 
then constituted will invite Professor Sabine to serve as such. 

The forthcoming series of Carus Lectures will be delivered by Professor C. J, 
Ducasse. The time for these Lectures has now been set as the Spring of 1049, 
with the Western Division as host. [The date has since been set for April 27-29, 
and the place, Ohio State University.] 

For the Committee, 
E. L. Scuaus, Chairman 


Reconciliation of Fund Balances to Bank Cash Balances and Securities, 
April 15, 1948 
Summary of Fund Balances: 


Summary of Bank Cash Balances and Securities: 


United States Treasury Bonds, Series “G” (In safe deposit vault 
of First National Bank, West Branch, Madison, Wisconsin), 


First National Bank, West Branch, Madison, Wisconsin, checking 
First National Bank, West Branch, Madison, Wisconsin, savings 
Middletown National Bank, Middletown, Connecticut, checking 
Total Bank Cash and Securities $17,477.20 
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PROCEEDINGS 
i. THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
Summary of Cash Receipts and Disbursements, 
» Period July 1, 1947, to April 15, 1948 
ne 
in Revolving Montague Rocke- 
General Fund for Adams feller 
’ Treasury Publication Fund Fund 
fund Balances, Jume 30, $ 686.70 $10,677.66$ 124.97 $10,000.00 
cash Receipts: 
n, Dues, and pro-rata cost of Proceedings: 
Eastern $ 287.50 
Western 345-74 
he Eastern 750.48 
Sale of papers and abstracts, Inter-American Con- 
Columbia University for Inter-American Congress 1,000.00 
— from General Treasury prior to June 30, 
Cash balance of temporary Montague-Adams Fund 89.92 
Royalties (McGraw-Hill Book Co.)............. $ 457.03 
en Interest on U. S. Treasury Bonds and savings Act. 107.50$ .62 
en 
J. (ash Disbursements: 
19, Printing Proceedings, 1946-1947, PHILOSOPHICAL 
*9, Printing of papers and abstracts, Second Inter- 
Translation for Inter-American Congress........ 167.50 
Other expenses, Inter-American Congress........ 89.73 
Dues, American Council of Learned Societies... . . 25.00 
Program committee, Inter-American Congress. . . 12.65 $ 24.94 
Express and packing of Proceedings and files...... 42.18 
Telephone and telegraph. 7.43 10.83 
Stationery, printing, and supplies.............. 67.33 $ 2.10 
29 Secretarial and stenographic aid................ 101.08 
.20 Bank charges and safe deposit box rental........ 7.15 $ .50 
— Publications committee expense................ 24.93 
.20 Photostats and microfilming, Source Book in 
Transfer of funds to General Treasury.......... 89.82 
: To Columbia University for Euryalo Cannabrava 3,000.00 
19 Total Cash Disbursements................ $3,358.55 $ 156.99$ 125.59 $ 4,139.29 
Bind Balances, April 15, 1048... $ 531. 29 $11,085.20 $ 5,860.71 
7.20 
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REPORT 


Professor George R. Geiger, Secretary-Treasurer 
American Philosophical Association 

University of Wisconsin 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Dear Sir: 

I have made an examination of your records for the period July 1, 1947 to 
April 15, 1948, and submit herewith my report consisting of this letter and the 
following exhibits: 

Exhibit “A,” Summary of Cash Receipts and Disbursements, Period July 1, 
1947 to April 15, 1948. 

Exhibit “B,” Reconciliation of Fund Balances to Bank Cash Balances and 
Securities. 

The amount of Cash on Hand at April 15, 1948 has been verified by cor- 
respondence with your depositaries. Securities in the form of United States 
Treasury bonds, Series “G,” were inspected at the First National Bank, West 
Branch, Madison, Wisconsin. 

All receipts were compared with bank deposits and all disbursements were 
evidenced by cancelled checks or supporting vouchers and correspondence. 

In my opinion, the attached statements fairly reflect the results of activity 
for the period ending April 15, 1 

Respectfully submitted, 
S. Grant 
Certified Public Accountant 
Madison, Wisconsin 
April 20, 1948 


Report of the Secretary of the Board of Officers 

The most important national activity of the association in 10947 revolved 
around the Second Inter-American Congress of Philosophy held in connection 
with the meeting of the Eastern Division at Columbia University, December 
28-31. This was declared a joint meeting of the three divisions of the association, 
and a good attendance, from this country and the rest of the Americas, plus a 
lively and significant program, made the Congress a memorable one. Details will 
be found in the minutes of the Eastern Division. Arrangements are already under 
way for holding the Third Inter-American Congress, which will meet at Mexico 
City. 

Another international meeting will focus attention in 1948. This will be the 
Tenth International Congress of Philosophy, meeting in Amsterdam, Holland, 
August 11-18. It is hoped that a number of members of the association will 
be able to attend. Dean Marten ten Hoor has already been selected as a delegate 
of the association to the Congress. Other delegates may be appointed later. The 
secretary will be glad to send a program of the Congress to any interested 
member of the association. 

In connection with the Tenth Congress, the association is in contact with 
Professor Raymond Bayer of the Sorbonne, secretary of the Paris International 
Congress of 1937 and now organizer of the International Federation of Philo- 
sophic Societies. The association has signified its interest in the Federation, and 
further organizing details will undoubtedly be worked out at Amsterdam this 
summer. 

Also on the international scene, the association has been represented directly, 
and indirectly through the American Council of Learned Societies, at various 
meetings of UNESCO organizations both in this country and abroad in 1947 
and early 1948. 
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For the first time the membership of the association has gone over a thousand 
—1046. Dues to the American Council of Learned Societies have been tentatively 
raised by the board of officers to 5 cents per member. The board also has voted 
to have the association defray the traveling expenses of the secretary-treasurer to 
the annual meeting of the Council. Expenses at the meeting will be defrayed, 
as hitherto, by the Council. 

Several personnel changes on association committees will be noted in the list 
of committees at the end of the Proceedings. 

For the Board of Officers, 
GeorceE R. GEtcer, Secretary-Treasurer 


EASTERN DIVISION 


President: Herbert W. Schneider 

Vice-President: George Boas 

Secretary-Treasurer: Milton C. Nahm 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Cornelius Krusé ex officio 
for one year, Otto F. Kraushaar (1948), Walter T. Stace (1948), Fulton H. 
Anderson (1949), H. Richard Niebuhr (1949), Max Black (1950), Sidney 
Hook (1950). 


The forty-fourth meeting of the Eastern Division was held jointly with a 
general meeting of the American Philosophical Association and The Second 
Inter-American Congress of Philosophy at Columbia University in New York, 
N. Y., December 28, 29, 30, 31, 1947. The following program was presented: 


ForMAL OPENING OF THE SECOND INTER-AMERICAN CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY— 
WELCOME AND Responses: For Columbia University: Provost Albert C. 
Jacobs; For the Congress: Cornelius Krusé (Chairman); For the First 
Inter-American Congress: Camille Lhérisson; For Brazil: Euryalo Can- 
nabrava (message read by the chairman) ; For Canada: Thomas G. Hender- 
son; For Chile: Clarence Finlayson; For Colombia; Julio César Arroyave; 
For Cuba: Humberto Pifiera Llera; For Ecuador: Benigno Mantilla 
Pineda; For Mexico: Eduardo Garcia Maynez; For Puerto Rico: Jorge 
Millas; For Argentina: Risieri Frondizi. 


Addresses: 
Is There an Ibero-American Philosophy?.................. Risieri Frondizi 
Is There a North American Philosophy?.............. Ralph Barton Perry 


Concurrent Sessions: 


Oriental Philosophy and Religion (Chairman, Edgar S. Brightman). (Joint 
Meeting with the National Association of Biblical Instructors) 


El extremismo de la filosofia oriental.................. Vicente Fatone 
(read by Edgar S. Brightman) 
Philosophy and Philosophers in the Far East................ E, A. Burtt 


Theory of Knowledge: Reason and Intuition (Chairman, Cornelius Krusé) 
Introduction to an Essay on Regional Ontology....Julio César Arroyave 
Posibilidades epistemoldgicas de la filosofia existencial 
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Plenary Session (Joint Meeting with the National Association of Biblical In- 


structors) : 
Philosophy of Religion and Spirit (Chairman, Herbert W. Schneider) 


Sobre el espiritu y la actitud espiritual en las grandes culturas 
(read by Edgar S. Brightman) 

Method in Philosophy and Theology................ Robert L. Calhoun 


Concurrent Sessions: 
Metaphysics: Existence (Chairman, Cornelius Krusé) 


Concept, Process, and Reality................00000- Charles de Koninck 

Metaphysics and Existence.........ccsccscccccccceccces Walter T. Stace 
Aesthetics and Philosophy of Art (Chairman, Arthur E. Murphy) 

Desarollo estético de la creaciOn................-2000> José Vasconcelos 

Nature, Convention, and Art.............ccccccescves Euryalo Cannabrava 


(read by Joseph Blau) 
Two Types of Aesthetic Experience, or the Art of Delight and the Art 
Plenary Session: 
Ethics and Philosophy of Law (Chairman, Donald Williams) 
De la responsabilité des élites, un probléme de morale. .Camille Lhérisson 
Justicia y seguridad juridica. Discussién de la tesis de Gustavo Radbruch 


The New Subjectivism in Ethics....................4: Brand Blanshard 
Presidential Address: 

Philosophy’s Contribution to World Understanding........ Cornelius Krusé 


Plenary Session: 
Philosophical Anthropology (Chairman, Cornelius Krusé) 


Individualidad y Eduardo Nicol 
(read by Edgar S. Brightman) 


(read by title) 
Compenetracién entre la cultura Ibero-americana y la Norte-americana 
The Comparative Method and the Nature of Human Nature 


Concurrent Sessions: 
Philosophy and the History of Culture (Chairman, Cornelius Krusé) 
La filosofia de los valores........sccsvccvesees Benigno Mantilla Pineda 
The Philosophy of Culture in Its Bearing on the Philosophy of History 
The Philosophy of Democracy as Philosophy of History....Sidney Hook 
The Philosophical Bearings of Modern Logic (Chairman, Max Black). 
(Joint Meeting with the Association for Symbolic Logic) 
E. Husserl and J. Joyce, or the Theory and Practice of the Phenomeno- 


(read by Max Black) 
El! problema del método en las investigacion filoséfica....... Jorge Millas 
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The Relation of Logic to Metaphysics.................. Everett J. Nelson 
Some Reflections on the Theory of Systems............ Nelson Goodman 
The annual Business Meeting was held at 11:45 A.M., December 28, with 
President Krusé presiding. The Minutes of the Forty-Third Annual Meeting 
were approved as printed. 
The following Treasurer’s Report was read and approved: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT: DECEMBER 23, 1946, TO DECEMBER 23, 1947 


Receipts: 

Balance on hand, December 23, 1946 

Book value of government bonds.................... $1,500.00 

Interest on government bands... 37.50 

Expenditures: 

National Listing Comittee... $ 150.00 

Expenses of New Haven Meeting....................5 67.50 

Cost Of 1945-40 . 274.49 

Expenses of nominating committee.................00065 67.07 

Expenses of program 36.74 


Audited by Edgar S. Brightman and Ernest A. Moody 


The Auditing Committee reported that the Treasurer’s Report had been 
examined and found correct. 

The following Memorial Notices were read, and by a rising vote were adopted 
and ordered printed in the Proceedings: 


Nicholas Murray Butler, elected at its formation as a life member of this 
Association, never forsook his interest in philosophy with the study and teaching 
of which a very considerable portion of his early career was associated. 

Dr. Butler was born in Elizabeth, New Jersey, April 2, 1862. He received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts at Columbia University in 1882 and the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy from that University in 1884. He was University Fellow 
in Philosophy from 1882 to 1885. In 1884 and 1885 he studied philosophy in the 
Universities of Berlin and Paris. He became assistant in philosophy in 1886 and in 
1890 he became Professor of “hilosophy and Education and Dean of the Faculty 
of Philosophy. In 1901 he became President of Columbia University, which post 
he occupied until 1945 when he retired with the title of President Emeritus. He 
died on December 6, 1947. 

There are still living men and women distinguished in the fields of law, educa- 
tion, and public affairs who recall with affection and admiration Dr. Butler’s 
talents as a clear and cogent expounder of the history of philosophy and 
particularly of the ideas of Immanuel Kant. Very early Dr. Butler perceived 
the close relationship between philosophy and education and turned to the 
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problems of the philosophy of education and the implementation of philosophical 
ideas in educational practice. He liked to repeat that the conception of the close 
relationship of philosophy and education was made clear to him by his philo- 
sophical teachers in Berlin, notably Friederich Paulsen, and that it was that 
philosopher who fired him with the ambition to consider on a wide scale the 
whole educational situation in America. He came back to the United States 
filled with an eagerness both to teach the ideas of the great German philosophers 
of the modern period and to develop the educational implications of philosophical 
ideas. For many years, as editor of the Educational Review, which he founded, 
he developed the themes of educational theory and practice in their larger philo- 
sophical setting and may be said to be one of the founders of education as a 
university study on a philosophical level in this country. 

As president of the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace he was 
closely associated throughout the world with every movement for peace, a 
concern he liked to point out had first become central to him from reading 
Kant’s reflections on universal peace. 

Under his administration there came to Columbia John Dewey and Frederick 
J. E. Woodbridge in philosophy, and such thinkers as Franz Boas in anthropology, 
E. L. Thorndike in psychology and education, James Harvey Robinson, the 
historian—men whose. work in other fields have had particular repercussions 
on philosophy. In his regime, too, at Columbia, administrators were frequently 
drawn from the ranks of the philosophers, notably F. J. E. Woodbridge as Dean 
of the Graduate School, Adam LeRoy Jones as Director of Admissions, and 
John J. Coss as Director of the Summer School. 

A few days before his death Dr. Butler arranged to speak before the graduate 
students of Columbia on his memories of his philosophical studies and his 
philosophical friendships, which included notably close ties with Henri Bergson, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, and Benedetto Croce. Philosophy no less than education 
has in Dr. Butler lost an active friend and servant. 

IRWIN EDMAN 


Professor William Wallace Bancroft died on March 17 in his fifty-fifth year, 
after a brief illness which followed many months of ill-health while engaged 
in his work as a teacher of English and Philosophy. He was a native of Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and for some years a resident of Philadelphia. He graduated 

(A.B.) from Ursinus College in 1919, and after three years at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary and several years of graduate study at the University of 
Pennsylvania he entered the faculty of Ursinus College with the Master’s degree. 
In 1931 he completed an excellent study of Conrad, later published as Joseph 
Conrad: His Philosophy of Life. In the same year he received the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania and was advanced to the full professorship 
by his Alma Mater. 

Throughout his career as student and teacher Professor Bancroft won the 
warm regard and esteem of his students and associates for his quiet dignity, his 
respect for learning, his contempt for vulgarity, for the low and mean in all their 
forms. “Just as money cannot offer a substitute for good breeding, nor intellectual 
equipment for culture,” he says in interpretation of one of Conrad’s characters, 
“neither can the values of life find meaning save in relation to the ideal and con- 
tent given by that wider context,” condensed in the Conradian expression “Human 
Solidarity.” Far from being a solitary pursuit of subjectivist escape, philosophy 
seemed to Bancroft the best clue to the deeper meaning of “Human Solidarity,” 
alias the “Infinite Individual.” He believed that philosophy can remove those 
antagonisms that perpetually thwart human fellowship through failure to discover 
that within the Cosmos itself, with all its “vast indifference,” there are “inexorable 
laws” of a nonnatural sort which condemn wrongdoing and consequent isolation, 
but reward the heedful with bettered self-knowledge and the vision of the true 
moral order. 

Whether by temperament or as a persistent afterglow of boyhood admiration 
for Emerson, Professor Bancroft’s philosophical tendency was markedly idealistic. 
For some years before his fatal illness he had been engaged in preparing a general 
work on the history of philosophy and had completed for publication the first 
portions on ancient and medieval philosophy. 

Cart VERNON TOWER 
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Joseph Caden Burk came to Williams College i in 1940 as Instructor in Philos- 
ophy, and was appointed Assistant Professor in 1944. He served as secretary 
to President Baxter, at that time chairman of the Commission on Liberal Educa- 
tion of the Association oi American Colleges and Universities, editing the 
numerous reports and publications of that commission. He died in Williamstown 
on December 23, 1945, at the age of 38. 

Born in Lexington, Kentucky, he was graduated from the University of 
Kentucky in 1932, continuing there for the Master’s degree. He received the 
Doctorate in Philosophy from Princeton University in 1939 and remained as 
instructor for one year. 

At Williams College he won the professional respect and personal regard of 
all his colleagues. He held the special esteem of the head of the Department of 
Philosophy, Professor James B. Pratt. 

The distinction of Professor Burk’s mind lay in his acute sensitiveness to the 
form of statements, reflecting in that his interest in logic and logical positivism. 
His genial caution invited and interested the more responsible students and 
enforced uncommon deliberation upon his colleagues. 

Apart from philosophy, his attention included political movements and figures 
whose character he could assess with a shrewdness that was revealing without 
being malicious. In literature he had an extensive acquaintance with novels, often 
with less well-known writers. 

He had been in poor health for many years, but he made few concessions to 
illness. In retrospect we became aware of the formidable composure maintained 
in the face of distress, and of an unwavering self-containment that sustained his 
unfailing interest and courtesy. At Williams College he exerted an influence and 
left an impression the more remarkable for the brevity of his stay among us. 

Joun W. MILLER 
LAWRENCE W. BEALS 


In the death of Morris Raphael Cohen on January 28, 1947, at the age of 66, 
American society lost one of its outstanding philosophic minds and teachers, 
and the American Philosophical Association one of its most distinguished 
members. Professor Cohen was born in Minsk, Russia, and was brought 1 to this 
country in 1892. He attended the College of the City of New York as an under- 
graduate and obtained the Doctor’s degree from Harvard University in 1906. 
His professional career in philosophy began in 1912 with an appointment to 
teach the subject at his Alma Mater; and until his retirement in 1938, his 
passionate attachment to things of the mind, his severely critical standards of 
excellence and his courageous independence were permanent sources of inspi- 
ration to several generations of students at the College. Handicapped by frail 
health, he nevertheless found the energy during these years of intensive teaching 
to formulate in w riting his central philosophical convictions and analyses, though 
many of his literary plans were still incomplete at the time of his death. Moreov er, 
both during and aiter th: neriod of his association with City College, he gave in- 
struction at a number «f other institutions of learning, including Columbia, Johns 
Hopkins, Yale, Stamfurd, Harvard, and Chicago. His person as well as his 
writings were thus widely familiar to members of this Association, and only his 
final illness prevented him after 1941 from continuing further active teaching. 

Professor Cohen came to intellectual maturity in the atmosphere of modern 
scientific thought, though the first dozen years of his impressionable youth were 
spent in a culture whose traditions were predominantly medieval in character. 
He thus felt conscious that in his own development he had crossed a bridge be- 
tween radically different world perspectives; and while he was a thoroughgoing 
naturalist in his conception of nature and man, he retained a deep attachment to 
the humane wisdom of his earlier heritage. He thought of himself as being pri- 
marily a logician, and he was even wont to declare that logic was the only 
subject he ever taught. However, logic as he conceived the subject was not 
identical with a specialized branch of formal analysis. It was for him—as meta- 
physics was for William James—nothing but an unusually obstinate effort to 
think clearly. He thus took all knowledge for his province, and he possessed 
an intimate familiarity with the materials of widely separated intellectual dis- 
ciplines. He used his remarkable erudition with critical care, but always with 
imagination and in the service of philosophic vision and intellectual clarity. His 
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wit was as penetrating as his conversation was stimulating, and irony was with 
him not only an effective device for the communication of ideas but an essential 
coloring of his thought. He dedicated himself to the task of laying bare the 
generally unexamined assumptions of systems of beliefs, of exposing the dubious 
character of much that passes for competent knowledge, and of displaying the 
operations of disciplined reason in achieving an understanding of man and nature. 

Professor Cohen was unable to realize his early dream of producing a philo- 
sophic encyclopedia that would do for contemporary culture what D’Alembert 
and Diderot achieved for their own century. But he did succeed in making 
evident with challenging vigor the role and the limitations of responsible in- 
tellectual effort in attaining integral and inclusive human goods. His indefatigable 
devotion to a philosophy that is at once comprehensive, thoroughly rational in 
method, and responsible to detailed fact will long remain an example that is 
difficult to follow but ennobling to emulate. 

Ernest NAGEL 


Max Wertheimer was born in 1880 into the household of a Czech school- 
master in Prague. He received the elementary and secondary education customary 
for continentals of his class and station. At eighteen, having completed the 
Gymnasium, he became a student of law at the University of Prague. But law 
was not his vocation. After two and a half years, he abandoned the subject and 
gave himself up to philosophy. While still in Prague he heard von Ehrenfels 
and Hering. Thence he went for three semesters to Berlin where his teachers 
were, among others, Paulsen, Dilthey, Friedlander, Schmoller, and Stumpf. He 
also worked for two semesters with Marbe and Kiilpe at Wiirzburg, and there 
received his Doctorate, summa cum laude. Certified specialist in philosophy as 
he now was, his proficiencies went way beyond his certification. They extended 
to mathematics, music, languages. 

The years followi ing the award of his doctorate were Wanderjahre. He came 
at length to a kind of pause amid Frankfurt’s Akademie fur Sozialwissenschaften, 
where he interrupted a holiday journey in order to work out experimental tests 
of his Gestalt interpretation of apparent movement. This was in 1910. Wolfgang 
Kohler and Kurt Koffka, the other protagonists of Gestalttheorie, came not 
long after. 

In 1916 Wertheimer went on leave to Berlin to join von Hornbostel in the 
wartime task of devising submarine listening mechanisms. Shortly after the 
conclusion of the war he became a Privatdozent at the University of Berlin, and 
two years later he was appointed Professor Ordinarius. He was married the 
following year to one of his pupils. When in his fiftieth year the Frankfurt 
Akademie and its companion institutes were recognized as the University of 
Frankfurt, he was glad to go there as Professor Ordinarius. Five years later he 
was on his way to the United States with his wife and two boys, a refugee 
from the Hitler terror. In the new home he filled a professorship in philosophy 
and psychology in the Graduate Faculty of the New School until his death on 
Columbus Day, 1943. 

Besides his one book, Productive Thinking, published posthumously, the most 
philosophical and inclusive statement of Gestalttheorie Wertheimer ever made 
was the lecture, Uber Gestalttheorie, which he gave before the Kantgesellschaft 
in 1924. It was published later first in German and then in English. These works, 
together with a number of earlier papers on psychological topics and later ones 
concerning truth, ethics, democracy, and freedom, constitute his entire literary 
production. 

But if Wertheimer’s literary expression was slight, the impact of his per- 
sonality and spoken word was deep and wide. What he lacked as system builder 
and author he more than made up for as a teacher. It was usual for his students 
to be converted into enthusiastic disciples. It was not merely that they became 
permeated with his own ardor; it was that his ideas were seminal, and they 
could feel themselves and see their work actually growing under his cultivation. 
His ideas remain a living challenge, especially to those who are enriched by the 
memory of the lovable, gallant, and original thinker who was Max Wertheimer. 


H. M. Kaien 
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Edgar Zilsel was born in Vienna, Austria, on August 11, 1891. He studied at 
the University of Vienna where he received his Ph.D. in 1915. From 1922 to 1938 
he taught philosophy and physics at the Volkshochschule and at other schools 
in Vienna. After his arrival in this country, he received several research grants 
and lectured at City College and Hunter College in New York City. In 1943 
he was called to teach at Mills College where he died on March 11, 1944. 

As a member of the Vienna circle, he was primarily interested in the philoso- 
phy and history of science but also was an able student of the broader problems of 
intellectual history, to which he applied the historical and philological method 
acquired irom his teacher Heinrich Gomperz. He published several studies on 
the philosophy of science and two remarkable volumes, the one critical and the 
other historical, on the modern conception of genius. Whereas Die Entstehung 
des Ge niebegriffs (1926) is a scholarly contribution of the greatest importance, 
the earlier volume, Die Geniereligion (1918), is a penetrating analysis of the 
fallacies of modern popular aestheticism, animated by the pathos of a firm beliet 
in the demands of intellectual and moral honesty. After his arrival in this 
country, he published a number of valuable articles on the history of early modern 
science and philosophy. He succeeded in pointing out the contributions made to 
early science by the craftsmen and artisans of the Renaissance period, although 
other factors may have been more important in the same process than he was 
willing to admit. These studies should have culminated in another significant book 
whose completion was prevented by his tragic and untimely death. 

Dr. Zilsel will be remembered with respect as a scholar and as a person by 
his old and recent friends. 


Paut Oskar KRISTELLER 


It was voted to send Mrs. Alfred North Whitehead the following message of 
sympathy : 


Mr. Whitehead’s colleagues in the American Philosophical Association express 
their heart-felt sorrow and deepest sympathy to you and your family. 
By resolution of the Second Inter-American Congress in Session. 


The following report was presented by Lewis W. Beck on behalf of the 
Committee on Information Service: 


As announced at the last meeting, the Committee sent registration forms to 
all members of the Association and to others who requested them. Later, forms 
for information on open positions were sent to 800 schools and colleges. The 
response to both convinced us that the work of the Committee was needed. 
Unfortunately a very large percentage of the individual registrants were estab- 
lished teachers of philosophy seeking positions on the higher professorial levels, 
while most of the positions offered were on the lower levels. We anticipate that 
the latter condition may continue, and if the committee is to serve adequately 
the needs of appointing officers, it is essential that a larger number of young 
men and women seeking their first positions after graduation should submit their 
names to the committee. In spite of this disparity between the distribution of 
candidates and that of openings, fourteen new appointments were effected as a 
direct result of the work of the committee. 


Statistics of the committee work are: 


Copies of individual information sheets submitted to appoint- 


Appointments accepted 


Financial statement: 
Receipts 
Total 
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Expenditures 
1.53 


L. W. Beck, Chairman 


Cornelius Krusé presented an informal progress report on behalf of the Eastern 
Division’s Committee on International Cooperation. 


The following report was presented by Harold A. Larrabee in behalf of the 
Committee on a News Organ: 
“The Committee to consider the possibility of initiating a movement, together 
with other learned societies, for establishing a weekly newspaper or magazine 
to present impartial and responsible news and opinions of leaders of our country, 
which made a progress report at the last annual meeting, finds on further con- 
sideration that such a project is not feasible at this time, and asks to be dis- 
charged with the understanding that should future developments justify action 
in this field, the matter be referred to the Publication Committee of the Associa- 
tion.” 

It was voted to accept the recommendation of the Committee and to discharge 
it from further responsibility for this project. 


The following recommendations of the Executive Committee were adopted: 

That the following applicants be elected to full membership: Rudolf Allers, 
William A. Banner, William R. Barnhart, George R. Bartlett, George D. W. 
Berry, Stuart Brown, Jr., Robert S. Brumbaugh, James O. Buswell, Jr., Edward 
J. Carnell, John T. Cocutz, Loyd D. Easton, Elizabeth Farley, Eliot B. Graves, 
William Gerber, Albert L. Hammond, Reuben E. Holthaus, James Hudson, 
Arnold Isenberg, Sholom J. Kahn, Israel Knox, Nathaniel Lawrence, N. Lossky, 
Thelma Z. Lavine, Joseph E. Ledden, Winston K. McAllister, Arthur G. Madden, 
Ruth B. Marcus, Angélica Mendoza, Morris J. Morgan, Joseph Neyer, Lothar 
L. Nurnberger, John A. O’Brien, Glenn Olds, Jr., Leslie M. Pape, Martha M. 
Pingel, Donald Rogers, Gordon Ross, George Y. Rusk, Christopher V. Salmon, 
Paul S. Schilling, George A. Schrader, Louis Shein, Hirsch L. Silverman, James 
W. Smith, Henri F. Tecoz, Daniel Walsh, Anna M. Weber, Charles W. Weed, 
Paul D. Wienpahl, Henry G. Wolz. 

That the following applicants be elected to associate membership: Robert W. 
Adamson, Herbert Bohnert, William J. Callaghan, Cyrus Eaton, William J. 
MacLeod, Charles H. Mazouch, William A. Overholt, Herbert Sonthoff, Howard 
J. Ziegler. 

That the following be changed from associate to full membership: Nina H. 
Adlerblum, Charles A. Fritz, Eli Karlin, James Forrester. 

That the Eastern Division accept the invitation of the University of Virginia 
to have the next annual meeting in Charlottsville. 

A recommendation of the Executive Committee that the next annual meet- 
ing of the Division be held in January, 1949, instead of December, 1948, was 
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rejected. On motion from the floor it was voted that the Secretary be instructed 
to poll the membership, as a regular procedure, regarding the time of year most 
suitable for the annual meeting.’ 

The following motion from the floor by Edgar S. Brightman, was adopted: 
“That the possibilities of philosophical cooperation in the direction of a civil 
world order be referred to the Committee on International Cooperation, and that 
Dr. Suzanne Langer be added to the Committee for consultation on this matter; 
and that the Program Committee of the Eastern Division be instructed to devote 
one session of the 1948 program to the discussion of this theme, in couperation 
with the above-named committee.” 

The following resolution, presented by Professor Sidney Hook, was adopted 
by a unanimous vote: 


“Whereas it is reliably reported that teachers in the national Argentine univer- 
sities have been dismissed from their posts because their political views were un- 
acceptable to the present Argentine government, and 

“Whereas the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association be- 
lieves that violations of academic freedom of teaching and research, wherever 
they occur, imperil the life of the mind and the free interchange of ideas in the 
common quest for truth, therefore 

“Be it resolved that the board of officers of the Eastern Division be empowered 
to make inquiry into the facts and on the basis of such inquiry, if the evidence 
warrants, address a communication to the President of the Argentine Republic 
requesting that all restrictions upon freedom of teaching and research be removed 
and that all teachers who have been dismissed from their posts or forced to resign 
because of their opinions be reinstated without prejudice.” 


The Nominating Committee (Glenn R. Morrow, Chairman, G. Watts Cun- 
ningham, and C. I. Lewis) presented the following nominations: for President, 
Herbert W. Schneider; for Vice-President, George Boas; for Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Milton C. Nahm; for members of the Executive Committee, for a term 
of three years, Max Black and Sidney Hook; for a term of two years (unexpired 
term of Milton C. Nahm), Fulton H. Anderson; for a term of one year (un- 
expired term of George Boas), Walter T. Stace. All were elected unanimously. 

The Chairman announced the appointment of Charles W. Hendel to the 
Nominating Committee for a term of three years. 

The following motion from the floor was adopted by a rising vote: “That the 
Eastern Division express to Acting President Fackenthal and to Prof. Herbert 
W. Schneider its appreciation of the generous hospitality of Columbia University 
in entertaining the forty-fourth annual meeting of the Eastern Division in the 
year of the great snow in New York City.” The Secretary was instructed to 
convey this appreciation to President Fackenthal and to Professor Schneider 
and his aides. 

Orto F. KrausHaar, Acting Secretary-Treasurer (retiring) 


10n March 12, 1948, Milton C. Nahm, Secretary of the Eastern Division, reported the 
results of the poll to determine the date of the next annual meeting of the Division. Votes for 
the four dates were as follows: during Christmas holidays, 149; at end of January (between 
semesters), 47; during Spring vacation, 29; in early September, 48. 
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PACIFIC DIVISION 


President: D. A. Piatt 

Vice-President: F. Raymond Iredell 

Secretary-Treasurer: J. W. Robson 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and Hans Reichenbach ex officio 
for one year, Robert E. Fitch (1948), David Rynin (1949), and Barnett Savery 
(1949). 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the Pacific Division was held at Mira 
Hershey Hall, University of California at Los Angeles, on December 20, 30, and 
31. The following program was presented: 


Dualistic Traditions in American Economy.................+.- E. E. Ericksen 
The Problem of Pluralism in Contemporary Naturalism 

On Supposing and « Donald S. Mackay 
Poetry, Cognition, and Veriication. James L. Jarrett 
Definitions of “Value” and the Logic of Value Judgments........ David Rynin 
Donald Williams’ “Ground of Induction”.....................-- V. F. Lenzen 
The Presidential Address: Rationalism and Empiricism, an Inquiry into the 

Is Hume's Philosophy A. B. Glathe 


The Pacific Coast Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy held its annual 
meeting in the morning of December 29, members of the Pacific Division attend- 
ing by invitation. A panel discussion on “The Teaching of Logic” was presented 
by Orvil Myers, Abraham Kaplan, and Alburey Castell. 


The annual business meeting of the Division, President Reichenbach presiding, 
was called to order at 9:3 A.M. on December 31. 
The Treasurer’s Report was read and approved as follows: 


Receipts: 
Balance on hand, December 24, 1946 

Interest on savings, July 1, 1946, to June 30, 1947 .............. 3.03 
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Expenditures: 
Printing of programs, with annual meeting ...............-++-- 16.27 
L. W. Beck, Information Service of the A.P.A. .............. 50.00 
Expetises Of the antitinl 19.36 
Annual dues, 1946 ($50.00), Proceedings ($50.55) ..........-+55 100.55 
Announcement, 21st annual meeting .............-..seeeeeeees 2.47 
Reservation cards, 21st annual meeting .........2...cesesercees 4.14 
Balance on hand, December 17, 1947 


E. W. Stronc, Treasurer 
Audited by Paul Marhenke 


Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following nominees 
were elected to membership in the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical 
Association : 

Active membership: Alfred B. Glathe, William Holther, Abraham Kaplan, 
Fred Mayer, William D. Nietmann, Kingsley Price, Daniel S. Robinson, Hermann 
F. Schott, and Robert M. Yost, Jr. 

Associate to active membership: James L. Jarrett. 

Associate membership: Donald Kalish, Mrs. Catherine Rau. 

The following officers nominated by the Executive Committee were elected: 
President, D. A. Piatt; Vice-President, F. Raymond Iredell ; Secretary-Treasurer, 
J. W. Robson; Executive Committee, David Rynin and Barnett Savery. 

The acceptance by the Executive Committee of an invitation to hold the 
twenty-second annual meeting at Stanford University on December 27, 28, and 
29, 1948, was approved. : 

An amendment to the Constitution of the Pacific Division, duly seconded, 
was submitted for vote of the membership at the next annual business meeting. 
It was proposed to amend Article II, Section 3, “The annual dues of members 
shall be two dollars, failure in payment of which for three consecutive years 
shall ipso facto cause membership to cease” by addition of the following sentence: 
“New members, however, shall forfeit membership at the end of the first year 
after election if their dues have not been paid during this time.” 

C. J. Sullivan announced that schools in Oregon and Washington were in- 
terested in inviting Professor Gilson of the University of Toronto to lecture on 
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the Pacific coast, and expressed the hope that others would collaborate in making 
the visit possible. He asked that inquiries be directed to Dr. Quirinus Breen, 
Department of History, University of Oregon. 

A resolution expressing the appreciation of the Pacific Division for the 
hospitality of Provost and Mrs. Clarence A. Dykstra, and of the University of 
California and the Department of Philosophy was adopted by acclamation. 

The death of E. D. Starbuck, long a member of the American Philosophical 
Association, was announced and the following memorial resolution was submitted 
subsequently. 


Edwin Diller Starbuck, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy at the University 
of Southern California, died on November 18, 1947. He was born in Bridgeport, 
Indiana, in 1866, received the Bachelor’s degree from the University of Indiana 
- 1890, the M.A. from Harvard in 1895, and the Ph.D. from Clark University in 
1607. 

From 1897-1903, he was Assistant Professor of Education at Stanford Uni- 
versity. He studied in the University of Zurich in 1904-1905, and was Professor 
of Education at Earlham College from 1904-1906. In 1906 he became Professor 
of Philosophy at the State University of Iowa, where he remained for twenty- 
four years and became, during the latter part of this time, the head of the De- 
partment and Director of the Institute of Character Research. He came to the 
University of Southern California in 1930 as a Professor of Philosophy and 
later was appointed Professor of Psychology, retiring from active teaching 
in 1943. 

He was a pioneer in the psychological study of Religion in America, and is 
perhaps most widely known for his Psychology of Religion published in 1890. 
Upon the publication in 1922 of Character Education Methods, he achieved 
prominence in the field of character education and research. His many students 
remember him as a master teacher with an unusual capacity for inspiring inde- 
pendence of thought. He was an enthusiastic advocate of the view that philosophy. 
to perform a vital function in society, must act as creator and enhancer of 
aesthetic, ethical, personal, and social values. 

Hersert L. SEARLES 


It was moved and seconded that the Executive Committee be instructed to 
confer with the National Board of Officers of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion about the feasibility of printing the membership lists of the Pacific Con- 
ference on the Teaching of Philosophy and all other regularly constituted philo- 
sophical societies in the United States in the Proceedings. The motion was 
tabled, and the meeting adjourned at 10:05. 

E. W. Strone, Secretary-Treasurer 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Officers (1947-1948) 


President: A. Cornelius Benjamin 

Vice-President: D. W. Gotshalk 

Secretary-Treasurer: Wayne A. R. Leys 

Executive Committee: The foregoing officers and A. C. Garnett, Willis Moore. 
and Howard D. Roelofs. 

The forty-sixth annual meeting of the Western Division of the American 
Philosophical Association was held at Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, May 
6, 7, 8, 1948. 

The following program was presented: 
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Panel discussion on “Teaching the Introduction to Philosophy”: Paul Henle, 
chairman, George R. Geiger, Everett W. Hall, William O’Meara. 

Concurrent Sessions on “Metaphysics” and on “Ethics and Value Theory”: A. C. 
Garnett and Willis Moore, chairmen. 


Contextualistic Philosophy of Religion................-..20 Huston Smith 
Language Analysis and Metaphysical Inquiry.......... Irving Copilowish 
Naturalism, Metaphysics and Fundamentalism........ C. West Churchman 


On Professor Lewis’ Distinction between Ethics and Valuation 

Ewing's Scheme of Morality... William Frankena 

Discussion by Leo Ward, Gustav Bergman, D. T. Howard, Walter Klass, 
Ray Lepley, and Charner Perry. 


Concurrent Sessions on “Logic and Theory of Knowledge” and on the State 
of the Humanities and the Sciences: A. C. Benjamin and Howard D. Roelofs, 
chairmen. 


The Logic of Causal Propositions Arthur Burks 
Basic Propositions in Lewis’ Analysis of Knowledge. ... Virgil Hinshaw, Jr. 
Scientific Research and Social Value Judgments.......... David L. Miller 


Discussion by Warner A. Wick, Charles W. Morris, David Hawkins, George 
Beiswanger, Cornelius Golightly, and Estelle DeLacy. 


Commemorative Session on “The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead,” 
D. W. Gotshalk, chairman. 


On the afternoon of May 7 the public address was delivered by Jean Wahl 
on “1848-1948: One Hundred Years of the Concept of Existence.” 

The Presidential Address was presented at the annual dinner on the night 
of May 7. President A. C. Benjamin spoke on “Philosophy, the Cult of Unin- 
telligibility.” Vice-President Harold Way of Knox College gave greetings to the 
Association. 

The annual business meeting was held on the morning of May 8, and the 
following business was transacted. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee the following persons 
were elected to full membership: Russell L. Ackoff, Harris M. Barbour, Sister 
Rita Marie Bushman, C. Eugene Conover, Irving Copilowish, Jesse De Boer, 
John M. De Haan, Frank Ebersole, A. Roy Eckardt, W. A. Gerhard, Alan 
Gewirth, Frederick Philip Harris, John Hiltner, C. Eugene Hix, Jr., John E. 
Jackson, Edwin G. Kaiser, Charles W. Kegley, Kwang-Won Kim, William S. 
Kraemer, John Kuiper, Nathaniel Lawrence, J. Keith McGary, Joseph Scott 
Pennepacker, E. Llewellyn Queener, William Reese, William A. Richards, Anne 
V. Schlabach, Millard Scherich, Edwin T. Settle, Huston Smith, Henry W. 
Steiger, and Robert Sternfeld. 

May Brodbeck was advanced from associate to full membership. 
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The following persons were elected to associate membership: Mildred Blynn 
Bakan, William Briggs, Josephine L. Burroughs, Charles Burton, Campbell 
Crockett, Robert Drake, Francis M. Donahue, Marvin Easterling, Samuel M. 
Hamilton, Lauchlin D. MacDonald, Edward Anthony Maziarz, Ralph Merriam, 
Clifford H. Murphy, Caroline Genevieve Nations, Irving Panush, Floyd Merrill 
Patterson, John F. Reinhardt, Donald Edward Smith, Harry Tiebaut, and Robert 
M. Wieman. 

The Treasurer’s Report was read and approved, as follows: 


Receipts: 
Balence on hand, May 10, 1947 $440.10 
Expenditures: 
Division’s share, printing cost of Proceedings .............. 199.24 
Committee on Infermation Service 50.00 
Secretarial allowance ............. 15.00 


Upon recommendation by the Executive Committee, the dues were increased 
from $2.00 to $2.50 per year. 

The Executive Committee had received the report of the Committee on Philoso- 
phy in Higher Education. During the preceding year the Committee had issued 
four numbers of the Philosopher’s Newsletter. For various reasons most of the 
members of the Committee found it necessary to terminate their work on the 
Committee. The Committee on Philosophy in Higher Education was discharged 
with thanks and with a special word of appreciation for the work of Professor 
Everett W. Hall in editing the newsletter. 

The Division approved continuation of the Philosopher’s newsletter. The 
President appointed Professor Willis Moore of the University of Tennessee as 
Editor for the coming year, and urged members to assist Mr. Moore by sub- 
mitting news items of general interest. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee, the following changes 
in the method of electing officers were approved, to be effective in 1949: 


The retiring President shall appoint a Nominating Committee which shall 
consist of: 
Two past presidents of the division, 
The current secretary-treasurer, 
The newest member of the current Executive Committee, and 
A fifth member not falling in any of the above categories. 

Before and during the annual meeting any member may submit suggestions 
to the Secretary, who shall transmit the suggestions to the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 

The Nominating Committee shall nominate a candidate for secretary-treasurer 
and a candidate for Member of the Executive Committee (one of the non-officer 
memberships becoming vacant each year). 

The Nominating Committee shall nominate not less than two candidates for 
Vice-President. 
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Other nominations may be made from the floor. 


The member who is elected Vice-President shall succeed to the Presidency in 
the following year. 


In 1949 the Nominating Committee shall nominate not less than two candidates 
for President. 


In any later year in which the Vice-President cannot accept succession to 


the Presidency, the Nominating Committee shall nominate not less than two 
candidates for President. 


Upon motion by Professor Henle, the above provisions were supplemented as 
follows: “The Nominating Committee shall make its report at least twenty-four 
hours before the business session during which the election takes place.” 

The report of the Committee on Information Service: Vacancies and Available 
Personnel was summarized. Fourteen placements were made during 1947, and 
seven placements were made to date during 1948. A motion to continue support 
of the work of this Committee by an appropriation of $100 and full co-operation 
of the Western Division was passed. The President of the Division was authorized 
to appoint a divisional representative to the Committee annually in December 
as long as the Committee continues to function. 

It was moved and seconded that the Western Division hold its 47th annual 
meeting at the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, April 27, 28, 29, 1949. 
Because the Carus lectures are to be given by Professor C. J. Ducasse at the 
meeting, the motion included authorization to the officers to issue an invitation to 
the Eastern and Pacific Divisions to join the Western Division in the 1949 meet- 
ing. The motion was carried. 

The following resolutions were adopted by unanimous vote: 


(1) Be it resolved that the Western Division express and record its deep ap- 
preciation of the hospitality of Knox College on the occasion of the forty- 
sixth meeting of the Division, and that the Division further express and 
record its appreciation of the work of the local committee on arrangements. 

(2) Be it resolved that the Secretary is instructed to convey to the Galesburg 
Branch of the University of Illinois the gratitude of Western Division for 
opening its dormitories to those members who were unable to secure hotel 
accommodations because of the large attendance. 

(3) Whereas, this Association adheres to the principles of free speech; 

And Whereas, in the present clash of ideals and interests, some partisan 
groups are disposed to interfere with freedom of speech; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association call upon all of its members and upon the colleges and 
universities in which they teach, to support and protect all teachers in the 
exercise of academic freedom and all citizens in the exercise of political 
freedom; 

And, be it further resolved, that copies of this resolution be sent to all 
of the members of this Association and to the college and university presi- 
dents of this region. 


On motion of Professor Evans, the Secretary was requested and authorized 
to consult with the members who had presented the papers on Whitehead’s philo- 
sophy to the end that the papers be published in an issue of the Philosophical 
Review or in another publication which may be selected. 

The Nominating Committee (M. T. McClure, Marten ten Hoor, and Charles 
W. Morris) proposed the following officers for 1949: President: Charles Hart- 
shorne (University of Chicago) ; Vice-President: Phillip Blair Rice (Kenyon 
College) ; Secretary-Treasurer: Wayne A. R. Leys (Roosevelt College of Chi- 
cago); Executive Committee for three-year term: Merritt H. Moore (Knox 
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College). A. C. Garnett continues to be a member of the Executive Committee 
for two more years; Willis Moore coutinues for one more year. 

By unanimous vote the Secretary was instructed to cast one ballot for the 
nominees, and they were elected. 

On a motion by Professor Gabbert, the Division approved in principle the 
suggestion that annual meetings should occasionally be held on “the periphery” 
and not always near the center of the Division’s membership. 

Wayne A. R. Leys, Secretary-Treasurer 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1948 
(Addresses are given in the list of members) 


Board of Officers: 
A. Cornelius Benjamin, Chairman; Herbert W. Schneider, Donald A. Piatt, 
Wayne A. R. Leys, Milton C. Nahm, J. W. Robson, George R. Geiger, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer 


Delegates to the American Council of Learned Societies: 
C. J. Ducasse (1948), Glenn R. Morrow (1950) 


Delegate to the Council of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science : 
Charles Morris 


Delegate to the American Documentation Institute : 
R. P. Hawes 


Committees : 
Bibliography— 
H. W. Schneider, Chairman; C. J. Ducasse, W. P. Montague, W. R. Dennes, 
D. S. Robinson, Maurice Mandelbaum, Emerson Buchanan, Secretary 


Carus Lectures— 
E. L. Schaub, Chairman; C. J. Ducasse, A. E. Murphy, Irwin Edman, W. R. 
Dennes, H. G. Townsend, E. A. Burtt 

Publication— 


Harold Larabee, Chairman (1949); G. P. Adams (1950), R. W. Sellars 
(1951), Max Black (1948), Virgil Aldrich (1951) 
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